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CHARLES McCALLON ALEXANDER. 


BORN AT CLOYD’S CREEK, TENNESSEE, OCTOBER 24, 1867. 
DIED AT BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, OCTOBER 13, 1920. 


a 


_ Inthe death of Mr. Charles M. Alexander, on October 13th, the Christian 
world has lost a devoted worker, preeminent in qualities of leadership and 
unique in personal charm. Mr. Alexander would have been fifty-three on the 
_ 24th of October, and for nearly thirty years he has been engaged in active 
_ evangelistic work. 
_ As in the case of the late D. L. Moody, he acquired a reputation throughout 
America by his extraordinary popularity abroad. In an evangelistic tour in 
_ which he accompanied Dr. R. A. Torrey, he visited Australia, and later Great 
_ Britain, in 1902-1906. The reports of the widespread success of their work 
_ immediately made their names familiar in their homeland. Later, in company 
_ with Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Mr. Alexander again made a world evangelistic 
me tOuUr. 
_ Although he first entered Christian work as a gospel singer, his service was 
- far more than this would imply, for he not only led large choruses in connection 
_ with these evangelistic services, but cooperated to a large extent in the organiza- 
* tion of personal workers, and was a factor in all the arrangements for these 
' evangelistic campaigns, combining with his musical gifts exceptional qualifica- 
| tions of leadership. 
' Mr. Alexander will be remembered as a director of music more than as a 
: soloist, although his rich baritone voice with its peculiarly sympathetic note 
| wasarare gift. Asa young man in the city of CHicago he made a special study 
' of leadership, studying the methods of the great orchestra and chorus leaders 
' like the late Theodore Thomas. Later, in the organization and leadership of 
q large choirs his observation of the great choral conductor bore fruit in making 
_ Mr. Alexander perhaps the greatest leader in the sphere of gospel singing 
_ America has ever known. 
- But preéminent as he was in musical gifts it is not for this that he will be 
| chiefly remembered in the hearts of multitudes who will ever cherish his name 
in deepest affection. It was rather for his love for men. He had a genius for 
' friendship. Everywhere and at all times, among those of wealth as well as 
i _among those who were poor, among the learned and among those who had had 
: few privileges, he numbered friends by the hundreds and even thousands. Few 
' men have been more widely loved than Charles M. Alexander. A warm gen- 
" erosity, a buoyancy of spirit, and a genial attitude of friendliness quickly broke 
‘all barriers of reserve. He had a keen sense of humor, and exceptional ability 
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as a raconteur. These same gifts found expression in his public service, and 
often won the Heart of an audience to himself, after which he could lead them, 
as no one else, in songs of praise and worship. 

He also had a rare gift in being able to discover men who were not even 
known to themselves, and placing them in positions where they could render 
effective Christian service. There are scores of such men today who owe the 
privilege of extended service to his discovery of their gifts, and his encourage- 
ment and help in their effective use. . 

But it was not for his own ends that Mr. Alexander used these rare gifts 
which he enjoyed. Throughout his life the one purpose and aim, of which 
men soon became conscious, was his zeal in personal evangelism. If he sought 
to win men to himself it was that he might bring them to Christ. He loved 
men because he loved Christ, and it was this great capacity for love that was 
the secret of his winsomeness and personal charm. 

Those who knew Charles M. Alexander cannot think of him otherwise than 
as active in the service of Christ. Such lives as his are in themselves an ev- 
idence of immortality. Today his ministry not only continues in the thou- 
sands of lives he influenced, but his spirit continues its service for that Master 
he loved with such zeal and loyalty. 

W. R. Moopy. 


I knew Charlie Alexander—I cannot call him Charles,—from very young 
manhood until God called him home. To know him was to love him. Though 


he grew wonderfully in many ways as the years passed by, he was the same 2 


_marvelously lovable fellow when I first met him as a student at Maryville — 


College and at the Moody Bible Institute that he was in later years. 

When the invitation came to me to go to Australia for an evangelistic 
campaign I was told I could use my own judgment as to bringing a singer. I 
knew pretty well all the most gifted gospel singers in America, but had been — 
watching this young man who had gone out from the Bible Institute a few 
years before.. I saw that he possessed gifts to command and electrify an 
audience, and to sing the truth home into their hearts, that no other man in 
the field exhibited. I telephoned six hundred miles to invite him to accompany 
me, and he consented. Fortunate day for both of us! 

When we reached Australia we found that the committee had made arrange- 
ments with another very gifted singer, Mr. Virgo. The committee and the 
singers, who were naturally devoted to Mr. Virgo, looked askance at Charlie. 
For how long? Till they heard him, saw him lead, and were carried captive 


by his smile. We opened in the townhall with a rehearsal of song. Ministers, — 


singers and crowd were critical—for a few minutes, and then such a burst of 
joy and enthusiasm as I have seldom witnessed! The whole vast audience was 


swept off its feet, everybody was in the choir, old and rusty voices became, 
oiled and musical. Mr. Virgo himself was carried captive beyond all others. — 


The Glory Song from that night on was heard everywhere throughout Mel- 
bourne by day and by night. Everybody was singing it, and singing it every- 
where. 


oe 
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Our journey throughout Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania was one un- 
ceasing triumphal procession. Wherever we could not hold a mission in New 
Zealand the train that was carrying us from one city to another would stop 
ten minutes, and we would hurry to a platform that had been provided, and 
Charlie would sing and I speak a few words. Schools were dismissed, and 
teachers and children gathered along the tracks even where we could not stop 
but only wave our hands to them. And so Charlie went around the world, sing- 
ing the gospel into the ears and hearts of millions. I think he was absolutely 
without a peer as a leader of gospel song. If I were asked to sum up his 
personality in a single word it would be WINSoMENEsS. 

But there was another field of Christian effort where I think Charlie stood 
out even more preeminently than as a leader of gospel song: that was as an 
irresistible personal worker. He was the most constant and persistent personal 
worker I ever knew. He was at it and always at it. His sphere of activity 
in this direction took in noblemen, university deans and professors, students, 
men and women of the world, bankers, manufacturers, theosophists, Christian 
# Scientists, actors, editors, reporters, domestic servants, elevator boys, cabbies, 
} all kinds and conditions of men and women, all ranks of society. He feared 
{ nobody, and won everybody, if not to Christ at least to himself, and very, very 
{ often to Christ. Everything else had to wait. One of my most vivid recollec- 
tions is of a busy day in Dublin waiting for Charlie to come to dinner. I looked 
_ out of the window of the hotel, and saw Charlie leaning over from one seat of 
} a jaunting car, pleading with the Roman Catholic driver to whom he had paid 
the fare some time before to accept the Lord Jesus. How that driver was 
listening ! 

And Charlie has gone from among us! When I read the cablegram, coming 
% only four days after a telegram announcing the sudden departure of another 
} very gifted associate in my present work, I felt such a strange depression as I 
| have never felt before; but the sun is still shining, shining brighter than ever, 
4 and Charlie is still singing, singing as he never sang on earth! 

Let us up and work as never before, “for the night cometh when no man 


® can work,’—“and also the morning”! 
3 R. A. Torrey. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
Ernest Gordon. 


} Pilgrim On August 4th the President 1620. The day will be becomingly cel- 
Day. proclaimed the nation-wide féte ebrated at Plymouth under the auspices of 
day for observing the tercente- the Plymouth Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
‘i nary celebration of the coming of the Pil- mission, and at other localities in Massa- 
ii grims in the Mayflower as Tuesday, De-  chusetts. While this is proper and praise- 
“t cember 21st. worthy, it seems to me that the influences 
Hl He says in his proclamation: which the ideals and principles of the Pil- 
“My fellow countrymen, December 21 grims with respect to civil liberty and 
+} next will mark the tercentenary of the, human rights have had upon the formation 
si landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in and growth of our institutions, and upon 
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our development and progress as a nation, 
merit more than a local expression of our 
obligation, and is befitting a nation-wide 
observance of the day.” 

Dr. A. C. Dixon in The Watchman-Ex- 
aminer writes as follows: “Rev. G. Nor- 
folk Campbell, pastor of the High Street 
Baptist Church, old Boston, England, hopes 
to visit America this year that he may take 
part in celebrating the 300th anniversary of 
the sailing and landing of the Mayflower. 
It was in old Boston that some of the 
Pilgrim Fathers were imprisoned, and the 
little dark cell in which they were crowded 
remains very much as it was then. Mr. 
Campbell, living in the atmosphere of the 
Mayflower traditions, has made a special 
study of the great Puritan movement to 
which we in America owe so much, and 
his addresses will be an attractive feature 
of our celebrations.” 


Dr. Rendel Harris believes that when 
the Mayflower was broken up its timbers 
were used in the construction of the great 
barn at Old Jordans, in Buckinghamshire. 
There has long been a tradition in the 
neighborhood to this effect. Expert ship- 
builders have testified that the barn is 
built of timbers from a vessel of some 
150 tons. The cross beam in the centre of 
the barn is cracked and clamped together 
with iron, and from Bradford’s “Journal” 
we know that the main beam of the May- 
flower cracked during the voyage and was 
repaired with an iron screw from the Pil- 
grims’ printing press at Leyden. The 
letters Har have been found carved in the 
barn timbers, and Harwich was the May- 
flower’s port of registry. The barn was 
built about 1625, and the Mayflower was 
broken up in 1624, as has been proved by 
documents in the record office. Dr. Harris 
adduces much other evidence which gives to 
his theory, he thinks, a claim to “high 
probability.” 


American 
Notes. 


American Methodism has 
twenty-two missions for the 
Japanese located in the Pacific 
Coast states and in Colorado. The number 
of members and probationers has increased 
in the last four years by about four hun- 
dred and fifty; Sunday school scholars by 
four hundred. But ministerial support has 
more than doubled, and benevolences have 
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multiplied five times. The full Centenary 
quotas for five years were underwritten by 
the various Japanese conferences. 


The Presbyterian Every Member 
Group plan arranges for a division of 
all families in a church into groups of from 
five to ten, a leader with assistants being 
appointed over each group. The work of 
the church is then assigned to this leader 
for apportionment among his followers. It 
includes such ministries as 

Visitation of the sick and afflicted; 

Hunting up unchurched families; 

Taking note of and calling upon new- 
comers; 

Distribution of advertising matter re- 
lating to church attendance, finance, mis- 
sions and other interests; 

Securing new members 
school ; 

Encouragement of attendance at prayer 
meetings ; 

Organization of group prayer meetings, 
mission study classes, intercessory leagues; 

Circulation of pamphlets and books relat- 
ing to stewardship, missions, family reli- 
gion, the devotional life, passing them on 
from one to another. 


for Sunday 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation forms city organizations among 
negro women only when the white Asso- 
ciation pledges its full codperation. with 
the branch. On this basis there are now 
seventeen colored Y Ws in southern cities, 
with a number of applications pending. The 
work is spreading rapidly. Training courses 
for colored Y W workers are given in 
Louisville, as well as intensive courses at 
the New York headquarters. Colored col- 
lege women are responding to this call in 
a very gratifying way. 


Baptists emphasize strongly the dem- 
ocratic character of their churches, but-a 
correspondent in the Baptist of Chicago 
points out that the administration of their 
educational. institutions is anything but 
democratic, and that here lies one reason 
why they get out of touch with the denom- 
ination, theologically and otherwise. He 
asserts that “Our colleges and schools are 
close corporations. The boards of trustees 
are self-perpetuating bodies, the members 
electing their own successors and being 
responsible to no one. The denomination 
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has no legal control or authority over these 
institutions. This is far from democracy. 
The trustees of these schools should be 
elected by the state conventions in the case 
of state institutions, or by the Northern 
Baptist Convention if the field of the in- 
stitution is wider than any one state. Of 
course things may go all right for a while 
under the close corporation plan, but we 
have no guarantee for the future. The 
people who provide the money for the sup- 
port of these institutions should have some- 
thing to say as to how they are to be run.” 

Here is a reform which is pressingly nec- 
essary if institutions are not to be prac- 
tically alienated by a few men ‘in their 
professorships from the life and purpose 
of the denomination they represent. 


The Y. M. C. A. of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in addition to its other 
multifarious activities, has an international 
students’ home which takes care of the 
numerous students in the university from 
South America, Asia and other foreign 
lands. As illustrating how highly this 
home is appreciated by those who use it 
and have used it in the past, Mr. Edward 
C. Wood of the Association writes: 

“A significant and generous gift was 
recently received by the University of 
Pennsylvania Christian Association in the 
form of a check for five thousand dollars 
to apply on the purchase price of the Inter- 
national Students’ House. It came from 
Baron Hisaya Iwasaki, a member of the 
class of 91, University of Pennsylvania.” 


The yearly home mission report of 
American Congregationalism prints a 
comment which was perhaps meant as 
mild criticism but which appears to us 
rather in the nature of compliment to new 
Americans who are more Puritan than the 
children of the Puritans. It states that the 
Norwegian Congregational churches in the 
United States are inclined to separate life, 
and puts down this apartness to the tem- 
perament of the people. Then it continues: 

“These free Norwegian churches have a 
somewhat critical attitude toward modern 
church life as it is expressed in English- 
speaking churches. They are pietists, and 
apparently believe in the Christian life as 
separated from what they call worldliness. 
The recreational programs of some of the 
churches seem to them inconsistent with 
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THE AMERICA of TOMORROW 


THE RED CROSS 
_ FOSTERS 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


This is the annual period for joining 
and renewal of memberships in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

The nurse typifies the Red. Cross. The 
nursing service touches every line of Red 
Cross activity. Over 3,700 nurses are on 
the Red Cross roll, of whom 400 are still 
with the Army, 236 with the Navy, and 
1,000 are working in rural communities 
where they are in constant demand. 


the correct standard of Christian life and 
activity. This fact makes it difficult to 
bring them into close fellowship with Eng- 
lish-speaking churches.” 


The Chestnut Street Methodist Church 
of Portland, Maine, has some fifty mem- 
bers in its Italian mission. In the Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University is a consider- 
able group of young Bohemian people who 
have come up through Methodist Sunday 
schools and churches into the Methodist 
state university. 


One fine passage in Mr. Bryan’s ad- 
dress at the San Francisco Convention 
should be remembered for the appositeness 
of its Scripture quotation. He declares that 
he wishes to take a text from the Bible 
for his speech, and then goes on: 
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“On the night of the sixteenth day of 
last January, when at the nation’s capital 
we celebrated the passover from the old 
era to the new, I was honored by the lead- 
ers of this great cause with the privilege of 
being the last speaker at the meeting. I 
watched the clock, and when it was within 
one minute of the time when this nation 
would become saloonless for ever more, I 
quoted a passage from the Bible, the lan- 
guage in which the angel assured Joseph 
and Mary that it was safe to take the 
young child Jesus back to the Holy Land, 
—you recall the words:. ‘They are dead 
that sought the young child’s life.” When 
we remember that King Alcohol has slain 
millions more children than Herod ever 
did, what language can more appropriately 
express the joy in the hearts of parents 
today than those words: “They are dead that 
sought the young child’s life’?” 

Resolutions passed by the Ohio Valley 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, constitute a summons 
to codperation on the part of the organized 
Christianity of the area. They run as fol- 
lows: 

“Be it hereby resolved that we, the duly 
elected delegates representing all of the 
organized crafts of the Wheeling ‘district, 
do hereby unanimously declare it to be our 
belief that the teachings of Christ constitute 
a platform upon which all men agree; 

Second, That we believe they can be ap- 
plied to the modern industrial problems; 

Third, That we will codperate with those 
who will join with us in an earnest en- 
deavor to apply His teachings in the Wheel- 
ing district; 

Fourth, As further evidence of our sin- 
cerity we have duly appointed a committee 
of three to confer and decide what methods 
shall be pursued.” 


_ Hampton Institute held in the past 
summer a four days conference for the 
negro ministers of Virginia and the ad- 
jacent states in the interest of better homes, 
better health, better schools, better roads, 
better churches and better preaching. Among 
those present was a kindly, gray-haired 
old minister from Williamston, 
Rey. J. L. Griffin, whose regular schooling 
in his early years was but three months, 
but whose beautiful service to humanity the 
more privileged might be proud of. Liter- 
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ally for years he has followed the prisoners 
who work on the roads in chain-gangs, liv- 
ing with them months at a time, sharing 
their hard lot, and without remuneration 
ministering to their needs. If this present 
day St. Peter Klaver were in the church 
of Father Damien he would have an inter- 
national reputation. 


Miss Katherine Mayo’s study of the 
Y. M. C. A. army work in France, which 
bears a very unconventional title, is a crit- 
ical and triumphant vindication of the 
great organization against its traducers. 
The book is the result of eighteen months’ 
observation at the front and in the heart 
of things. 

The summary runs something in this 
fashion: The American army enjoyed at 
least four times more welfare service than 
any other army in the war. Ninety per 
cent of this welfare service was, according 
to official army reckoning, performed by 
the Y alone. And when the accounts closed 
the Y. M. C. A. did not carry off a loot 
of seven million dollars to put into its gen- 
eral work, as its chief rival in army ser- 
vice did. 


A Home Missions Council held in 
Miles City, Montana, in July, 1919, di- 
vided up the state among ten denominations 
for a concerted evangelistic campaign among 
the ranchers and cowboys off the lines of 
railroad and other communications. The 
Baptists have been at work in Garfield 
County with all-day meetings, and report 
results. Mr. and Mrs. Mc Griff, negro 
evangelistic singers, have been with the 
meetings. People have come from six to 
fifteen miles from isolated ranches to the 
number of two hundred and fifty, bringing 
their food with them and staying through 
three successive meetings of two hours 
each. Powerful meetings with conversions 
have been held in the unclean community 
dance halls, and people who have not heard 
preaching for ten years have at last re- 
ceived instruction in Christian things. 


An Active 
Church. 


The First Presbyterian 
Church at El Paso, Texas, 
has a very strong work 
among immigrant Mexicans, and in order 
to develop this the Board of Home Mis- 
sions is cooperating with it in the con- 
struction of a $100,000 social and religious 
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center. In this will be Bible classes and 
classes in English, home economics, physical 
culture and office work; a day nursery, 
kindergarten, free baths, employment bu- 
reau, and a training school for Mexican 
workers. 


At the present time suppers are given in 


the church building, to which employers. 


bring their Mexican employees for broth- 
erly intercourse. On Wednesday nights 
Mexican telegraph messenger boys have a 
similar homelike supper and reception. The 
Mexican poor are sought out and helped, 
and as a correspondent in the Continent 
tells us, “every man and woman in the 
church is urged continually to meet these 
people of a foreign race as Christians 
should. It is the church’s determination 
that if a Mexican comes in touch with one 
of its members and then passes into the 
interior of the United States he shall carry 
with him a happy impression of Christianity 
as he knows it from Presbyterians.” 

This peculiar emphasis is laid on Mexican 
work in view of the fact that the city of El 
Paso is the gateway through which nine of 
} the ten Mexicans coming to the United 
@ ©States pass. 


tian ministries. El Paso is a center to 
which the tuberculous flock to take advan- 
tage of the high altitude and constant sun- 
shine. Many of these thousands are in 
straitened circumstances, and all are un- 
acquainted and lonely. So the church has 
a hospital committee which visits the san- 
itaria with flowers and fruit and literature. 

Every undertaker in the city has a stand- 
ing order to bury no one without a Chris- 
tian funeral. The church furnishes pall- 
bearers, flowers and minister. The city is 
districted by the church for calling pur- 
poses, and members are out every day mak- 
ing calls upon new comers, strangers and 
the sick. The men of the church have 
} bought and distributed among the men and 
aK boys of the city a masterly address dealing 
4 with sex problems. The church has estab- 
@) lished automobile routes running through 
the city to pick up children who otherwise 
| could not go to Sunday school. On a recent 
s} Sunday the men of the church visited the 
orphan home, and took out more than a 
hundred children for an afternoon’s ride. 

So in many directions this single church 


But the church carries on other Chris-_ 
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is establishing a standard of kindly Chris- 
tian service. 


The La Boca 
Mission in 
Buenos Ayres. 


The La Boca district 
of Buenos Ayres is the 
crowded working-class 
district of the Argentine 
capital. In it is a Methodist mission which 
is at once church, associated charity, indus- 
trial school, employment agency, refuge for 
homeless children, playground, music school, 
and public relief kitchen. Its superintendent 
is the Rev. John C. de Bohun, at one time 
a cowboy of the Southwest, then a rough 
rider with Roosevelt, later a Salvation 
Army worker in New York, and finally 
Methodist missionary, philanthropist and 
friend of children in this South American 
city. The property of the mission was 
bought originally with funds raised locally, 
but we are glad to say that the Centenary 
collection is to provide a really adequate 
plant for this important and useful work. 

The mission is open every day and night. 
The Sunday school has an average attend- 
ance of three hundred, and the member- 
ship of the church is about the same. Fifty 
girls work in the sewing classes, making 
garments for the destitute. Thirty-six 
other children receive musical instruction, 
and are organized into the Sunday school 
orchestra. In winter months Mr. de Bohun 
has a bread line for hungry children, and 
has provided 14,755 meals in a single year. 
The mission supports a midwife who cares 
for needy cases, and has an arrangement 
with a hospital for the relief of needy sick 
in return for hospital supplies made at the 
mission. The expenses of the mission, 
some six thousand dollars annually, are 
contributed by citizens of Buenos Ayres 
who have a profound belief in Mr. de 
Bohun and his work for the little ones. 


The Rev. Hilary Rich- 
ardson, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in 
Yonkers, was formerly a Presbyterian pas- 
tor who hardly yet seems subdued to his 
new environment. In an article in the 
Christian Register, entitled “A Plea for 
the Old Book,” he says that since coming 
into the Unitarian fellowship he has been 
struck with the indifference of Unitarian 
ministers to the Bible, “and in seme cases 
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with their desert-like ignorance of it. Our 
forsaking of the Bible is one of the most 
deplorable facts about us. Unitarians out- 
strip all others in their ignorance of the 
Scriptures and their inability to appreciate 
the permanent value of the sacred writings. 
If liberalism discards the Bible it will de- 
serve only death, and the world were better 
off without it.” 

Of that sterile institution, “the open 
forum,” he truly says: “nothing has worked 
so effectively to the spiritual demoraliza- 
tion of congregations as the open forum. 
Whenever I have attended one of these 
meetings I have found myself asking, 
‘Wherefore is all this? What is the object 
of it?’ Anything like a deep and far-reach- 
ing object has never been transparent 
enough for me to detach, and name it. The 
most obvious objects have been the op- 
portunity given a speaker to earn a hand- 
some compensation for a very little work, 
and the opportunity offered persons who 
seldom have the chance to appear before a 
gathering to get up and stand in the spot- 
light for a little while.” 

The stock in trade of the forum consists, 
as Mr. Richardson says, of harangues on 
salvation by service, socializing Christian- 
ity, the new social order, and all that sort 
of thing. “They upbraid and denounce 
the church for having concentrated on the 
fostering of individual piety. The truth 
is that the denounced church is much 
nearer right than those who denounce it.” 


Piety and 
Service. 


“T do not think of any error 
more erroneous than _ this 
modern distinction between 
personal piety.and service, and the repre- 
sentation of them as being in collision. The 
Bible makes personal character, goodness, 
rightness the first essential in service, the 
one thing without which it is not possible 
for one to render the high kind of service 
the Bible talks about. Why did the good 
Samaritan act as he did? Because he was 
a good man. That is the point of the story. 
The priest and the Levite acted as they 
did because they were not good men. Char- 
acter and service are nothing more than 
different words for the same thing. And 
this will be appreciated for the restoration 
of a demoralized world when we quit all 
this folly of ours and get back to the Bible. 
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“Not very long ago the livest churches 
had two objects,—the conversion to good- 
ness of those who were not good and the. 
building up in goodness of those who had 
been converted. All their efforts were di- 
rected to the accomplishment of these defi- 
nite ends. Sticking close to the 
Bible they drew the people, held their grip 
on them, and promoted real goodness in 
their lives. Fundamentally these forefa- 
thers were right. And they held the people 
because both they and the people knew they 
were right. We who have discarded con- 
version and growth in grace as outlandish 
absurdities, and the Bible too, who have 
left ourselves without any clear object, who 
are driven hither and thither by every wind 
of doctrine and sleight of men, are in mor- 
tal error, and the world knows it. 

“Tf our purpose is to draw the crowd we 
have about the easiest thing in the world 
to accomplish. Provide sufficient amuse- 
ment or sensationalism, and the church will 
be filled many times a day. But it is better 
to give one person what will be of deepest 
and richest significance in his life than to 
play the part of an overheated word-torrent 
on some issue that is filling the newspa- 
pers. 

“Many churches seem to have dropped 
everything else for various types of social- 
istic propaganda. Some seem to operate on 
the supposition that people are to be im- 
proved in the mass, that goodness is to 
filter down through the community to the 
individual. But you are not going to have 
a good society so long as a large propor- 
tion of the individuals who compose it 
are not good, or are positively bad. 

“We say with Matthew Arnold that the 
only business the church has is to promote 
goodness. Our business is to make each 
individual good to the very depths of his 
heart, thought, will, desire, so that it will 
be impossible for anyone of them to do 
or even entertain in his mind for an instant 
anything that is not good. Here is a per- 
fectly clear and definite work that the Bible 
lays upon the church to do.” 


The Vatican and 
Eastern Europe. 


During the war and 
for a. considerable pe- 
é riod previous to the 
war the whole influence of the Vatican 
was thrown to the central powers which 
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had promised it reinstatement to temporal 
power in the Eternal City. When Austria 
‘was broken up and Germany seen to be 
crippled for a generation, the coldly cal- 
culating clerical politicians promptly at- 
tached their interests to France. The new 
alliance was symbolized on the part of the 
papacy by the canonization of Joan of Arc, 
on the part of the French politicians by 
a promise to reéstablish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See. 

The common action of these two powers 
is visible in eastern Europe. 
be strengthened under French guidance, to 
become a continual threat upon Germany’s 
eastern flank. For the Vatican it is to be 
a powerful Catholic state in eastern Europe, 
taking the place of bankrupt Austria and 
acting as a makeweight against both Prot- 
estant Germany and Orthodox Russia. 

Lithuania is largely occupied by Polish 
troops, and the presence of the papal nuncio 
at Wilna with Pilsudsky indicates the will- 
ingness of the papacy to bless any arrange- 
ment which will give Poland a practical 
hegemony over Lithuania. The Lithua- 
nians, who are themselves Catholics, protest 
unavailingly. 

Through the influence of Count Tyskie- 
wicz, who represents the Ukrainian republic 
in Paris, the Ukrainians have abandoned 
all claim to Galicia, giving Poland a free 
hand in that province. They have also 
entered into an alliance with Poland which 
will still further strengthen the - latter 
land. The religious side of this bargain is 
worth watching. The Orthodox church of 
Ukrainia, or South Russia, headed by the 
metropolitan of Kiev, has declared its in- 
dependence of Moscow. The Romanist 
Father Genocchi has been made apostolic 
visitor to the Ukraine, and is in constant 
communication with the Polish authorities 
in Warsaw. The Roman church is clearly 
tempted by the thought of a mass union 
with the orthodox of Little Russia and 
their regimentation under Polish influence 
in a great Catholic combination in eastern 
Europe. It was at Rome, under the shadow 
of the Vatican, that the first agreement 
between the republics of Poland and of the 
Ukraine was effected last December. This 
policy has the active support of the French 
militarists and clericals represented by 
Marshal Foch (who is himself the brother 
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of a Jesuit), and is at Rome counseled and 
guided by the Pole, Cardinal Ledochowski, 
the head of the Jesuit order, who is putting 
into action all the influences which are at 
the disposal of Jesuit intrigue to break into 
the solid front of Russian Orthodoxy by 
the way of South Russia. 

So it was for this that American boys 
rescued France in her extreme peril of 
1917, and that the American people bur- 
dened themselves with a debt of twenty 
billions ! 

However, the Spirit of God’s program for 
Russia is altogether different from that of 
Cardinal Ledochowski, as the following 
news indicates. 


Good News 
from Russia. 


Some two thousand Rus- 
sian prisoners have been 
converted and _ baptized 
while confined in German camps, and sixty 
or seventy of them are now in training in 
Germany for evangelization work in Rus- 
sia. A writer in Evangelical Christendom 
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says that he has never seen such sights in 
Russia before,—churches filled, gospel 
preaching in theatres, evangelical Christians 
of all names and types united in active 
work. Mr. Olsen writes from Siberia that 
the hunger for the Word is universal, that 
it is as easy to gather an audience at ten 
in the morning as at eight in the evening. 
“We preach as long as our voices can stand 
it, and wonderful are the scenes we wit- 
ness.” 

Mr. Shiloff writes from Petrograd that 
“the harlot church of Russia has altogether 
been put to nought, and that the true church 
of Jesus Christ is flourishing now. Re- 
quests for preachers are very great, so that 
I can with difficulty cope with the situation. 
Almost every day converted prisoners of 
war from Germany visit us, and from them 
will be many preachers. Many churches 
will be turned over to us for Gospel pur- 
poses. Priests of the Greek and Roman 
churches are in great disappointment and 
despair. The people are fleeing from them 
in great masses.” 

The Bolshevik government is of course 
atheist, but the demand for the Scriptures 
is so great that it is obliged to print and 
circulate them. Formerly the state church 
had the monopoly of Bible circulation, but 
the Bolsheviki are now using the evangel- 
ical sects as the medium for this circula- 
tion. A union has been effected among all 
evangelical bodies of Russia, a step of great 
significance. 

Mme. Yasnovsky, a prominent evangelical 
worker, writes of a convention lately held 
in Moscow: “I carried from it the blessed 
impression that God was bringing a great 
awakening into our poor country, of which 
we have had no conception until now. 
Whole districts are being brought to Christ, 
and the demand for Bibles and spiritual lit- 
erature is growing greater and greater. We 
cannot get sufficient Bibles, so great is the 
demand for them. From Tumen I have had 
a letter telling that whole villages are turn- 
ing to the Lord. The Greek churches in 
Moscow have permitted the Salvation Army 
to preach in their temples, and have hung 
up Scripture texts on the walls as we do.” 

Finally, from Vladivostok comes a letter 
from the Rev. J. Viens, saying: 

“Last week we had a Christian workers’ 
convention. From everywhere we get re- 
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ports about the wonderful works of the 
Lord. The people are thirsting to hear the 
Word of God. In many places the Greek 
Orthodox churches are empty, and the peas- 
ants are asking us to go and preach to 
them. In some places representatives from 
the government come before the people, 
asking the Baptists to preach the Gospel to 
them. The need of workers is great. We 
have only eighteen workers for 187 villages, 
and more than a thousand villages are 
anxious to hear the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
We have in our church a continuous re- 
vival.” 


English The quality of these Meth- 
Methodism odist Christians in Italy is 
in Italy. very high. The ministers 

exercise care in admitting 
people to membership, having found that 
in a hostile Catholic and atheist commu- 
nity the church must present high standards 
of character if it is to win others. The 
church at Viccobellignano is typical of the 
country churches. — 

“The members are robust Italians,—peas- 
ants and farmers,—fierce-looking, strong 
men, and handsome, splendid women w, 
place is evidently the vineyard and maize- 
field. Those who are unable to get to the 
services eagerly ask for particulars of the 
sermon, and this has led to the pastor send- 
ing round his manuscript for the benefit of 
those who are away.” 

Signor Borsari, one of the prominent 
leaders of Italian Methodism, was once a 
Roman priest and head of a training col- 
lege for priests. Many Catholics are in 
half relation with the evangelical churches. 
Thus from the minister in Milan one learns. 
that two young ladies, undergraduates in 
the famous university of Pavia, have come 
for the sacrament and attend all the ser- 


vices, although for family reasons they 
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have not yet broken absolutely from Rome. — 
In Rome itself these English Methodists — 


have opened a preaching hall on the Tiber 
embankment, opposite the castle of St. 
Angelo and within sight of the Vatican. It 
is always filled on weekday and Sunday eve- 
nings. Although opened only in September, 
by the end of the year it saw twenty-two 
persons taken into full church membership, 
and sixty others publicly giving in names 
and addresses as inquirers. 


Religious Thought and Activity. 


Near the Simplon Pass on the northern 
frontier of Italy is the town of Ornavasso. 
One of the Methodist ministers was invited 
by an influential delegation from the town 
to preach there in the Catholic parish church, 
“because the priest would not give them the 
gospel.” As this was impossible a pulpit 
was erected in the central square, and sup- 

_ ported by the élite of the town the minister 
preached to a large and appreciative au- 
dience. Yet open air preaching is for- 
bidden in Italy, and evangelical preachers 
have to be licensed as hawkers. 


Remarkable Of this we have 
Movement in made brief mention 
Palazzo Adriano. previously. The peo- 


ple in this little Sicilian 
town had both Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches, but no gospel. Two soldiers con- 
verted by reading Testaments while at the 
front took back the Word of Life to their 
languishing and superstition-ridden towns- 
men, and speedily built up a strong church 
of believers. This is no mere anticlerical 
movement, nor one to protest against 
priestly evil living, but a purely evangelical 
and spiritual one. They call it the Associa- 
tion for Evangelical Awakening. 

“T made my first visit on the nineteenth 
of August,” writes Mr. Prisinzano, “and 
was surprised to find myself surrounded by 
a crowd of unknown friends. I was struck 
by the exquisite hospitality everywhere en- 
countered. I had thought to find the peo- 
ple rough, shy, hostile, but found the whole 
countryside sympathetic. I was allowed to 
speak as friend to friends at the Circle of 
Combatants, a secular organization, and 
at the ‘Socialists’ Club. In the Latin cathe- 
dral, which stands opposite the Greek church 
in the centre of the town, I had a conver- 
sation with the sacristan, Francesco Tuzzo- 
lino, so interesting and decisive that he has 
left his post of sacristan, which was his 
living, and joined the Association for 
Evangelical Awakening. 

“The Association is constituted under 
rules formulated by its own members, most 
puritanical and extremely rigorous,—so 
much so that I thought of John Calvin 
_ when I read them. They have made the 
decalogue the basis, and irrevocable ex- 
pulsion is the fate of members who trans- 
gress. 
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“The room they had hired was small and 
dark, furnished only with a few chairs 
which the members had brought with them 
from their own houses. However, I spoke 
to fifty people, most of them standing for 
three hours. On Sunday evening we were 
able to hire the theatre, where I preached 
to an immense crowd.” 


Brief Notes The ceremony, of beati- 
from Abroad. fication of twenty-two ne- 

groes who died martyrs 
for the faith in Uganda under King Mwanga 
was celebrated recently with great pomp in 
St. Peter’s at Rome. Pope Benedict with 
many cardinals later venerated the pictures 
and relics of these saints. 


The Norwegian Missionary Society, ac- 
cording to the just published report, had an 
income for 1919 of 2,113,000 kroner, an in- 
crease of 446,000 over the preceding year. 
The number of new members received into 
mission churches was over six thousand. 


We have frequently spoken of the 
Rugby of Kashmir, the school of the 
Church Missionary Society of which Mr. 
Biscoe is the Dr. Arnold. News has now 
come that the Maharajah of Mysore has 
lately paid this school a visit, and after 
carefully examining its life at all angles 
has decided to start one on the same lines 
at his capital city. He has taken one of 
its staff to Mysore with him, and plans to 
send various teachers from Mysore to 
Srinagar to study Mr. Biscoe’s methods on 
the spot. 


There is now a Layman’s Movement 
in Italy, which is well organized under 
the title of the National Association of the 
Evangelicals of Italy. It was started in 
Rome. Its president is Mr. Carlo di Pisa, 
a building contractor and a man full of fire 
for the conversion of Italy. The Associa- 
tion aims at effective, though not organic, 
unity of the Italian evangelical churches. 
It has a program of pensions for ministers, 
of schools, colleges and hospitals. It has 
branches in many places, and in each of 


these a monthly prayer meeting. That in 


Rome has an average attendance of four 
hundred. 


The Irish Evangelization Society has 
been having route marches, two taking 
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place in September. One started from 
Enniskillen, and the other from Bangor 
in County Down. A party of Oxford and 
Cambridge undergraduate students have 
taken part in this evangelization enterprise. 
Many Roman Catholic districts will be 
visited in this manner by traveling preach- 
ing groups. 

The Sinn Fein movement in Ireland, al- 
though intensely bitter to everything Eng- 
lish, appears to be not unfriendly to the 
colporteur. At least one of them can write: 
“T visited a district entirely Roman Cath- 
olic and bitterly Sinn Fein, yet I was able 
to sell there in one day six Douay Testa- 
ments, three Douay Johns and two Peters. 
And one of the most bitter of them gave 
me an invitation back in July, as he wished 
to give me some strawberries which he is 
an expert in growing. In another Sinn Fein 
and Roman Catholic district I was greeted 
with an anti-English harangue, to which 
I made no reply. Instead, I opened my bag 
and sold them five Douay Testaments and 
four other religious books, and then read 
the Scriptures to them in twelve different 
houses.” 

The following story shows the impor- 
tance of this evangelization. It is the cus- 
tom for two or three policemen to be as- 
signed to stand by open air services, to keep 
the peace if circumstances require. One 
day a Roman Catholic policeman lay dying 
in County Wicklow. Friends wished to 
send for a priest. 

“No,” he said, “I have heard enough 
when standing at Foster Place to know 
that I need no priest. Jesus Christ is 
enough for me.” 

No human priest stood by his side, but 
he passed away trusting in Christ alone. 


American Methodists as well as Ameri- 
can Quakers are engaging in relief work 
on the continent,—in Italy, France, Aus- 
tria, Germany and the Baltic Provinces. 
They have already sent more than $400,000 
worth of supplies, and are now making 
provision for the purchase of $500,000 more 
for immediate transmission. In the area 


back of Chateau Thierry thirty-two villages 


have been turned over to them by the goy- 
ernment for this ministry. Dr. Earl Tay- 
lor says: “I am able to bring you word that 
in the factories of the Central Powers, as 
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in some other radical centres, men are say- 
ing, ‘We curse the church, but we make 
an exception of the Methodist church. The 
Roman Catholics have not helped us. We 
thank God there is one church to do some- 
thing practical for us.’” 


Christian Endeavors of Finland have 
sent two secretaries to the republic of 
Esthonia, which lies directly south of Fin- 
land and is a Protestant country. A member 
of the national school board of Finland 
writes of their mission: 

“These two field secretaries had meetings 
every day in Revel, the Esthonian capital, 
which lasted late into the night. The halls 
were packed with people, and a revival 
broke out. There was such weeping and 
crying to God as our brethren had never 
seen before, though God has given them 
revivals here also at home. The largest 
gathering place in Revel was full an hour 
before the ordinary time of service, and 
many young people were converted.” 

In Hungary the tragic experiences of war 
and revolution have left the Christian En- 
deavor societies much depleted. In Buda 
Pest the membership has fallen to 130, yet 
this little company has kept steadfastly at 
work. They hold eighteen Sunday schools 
and six junior meetings in different parts 
of the city; also special weekly meetings 
for blind soldiers, many of whom have been 
truly converted- They visit the hospitals 
weekly, and the poorhouses, comforting the 
inmates and testifying to the love of Christ. 
The chief public prosecutor has allowed 
them to visit two great prisons every week 
to do personal work among the prisoners, 
and they have held meetings for jpvenile 
delinquents in the House of Correction. 
One branch of their committee work was 
the visitation of persons attempting suicide. 
The Endeavor Press was confiscated by the 
reds during the communist régime, but 
restored before the literature on hand was 
destroyed. 


A Bible school for the training of min- 
isters and missionaries has been estab- 
lished at Ridgelands, Wimbledon, England, 
under the leadership of Mr. Langston, Mrs. 
Howard Hooker, daughter of that eminent 
barrister and Christian, the late Reader 
Harris, K. C., Canon Rice, and others. 
This step has been made necessary in view 
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of the departure from evangelical teaching 
in various English seminaries. 

We may add in this connection that a’ 
promising Bible Institute has been started 
in connection with the mission of Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton in Belgium, and has 
already twenty-four students, with classes 
in doctrine (following Dr. Torrey’s “What 
the Bible Teaches,” soon to be translated 
into French), preparation for gospel talks, 
etc. This new evangelical movement in 
Belgium has also that other earmark of a 
true spiritual awakening, a profound in- 
terest in foreign missions. “I have not 
met a Belgian who is not intensely inter- 
ested in the Congo. Several of our young 
workers are praying the Lord to open up 
the way for them to go out there to work 
for Him. They have contributed largely 
to our missionary fund, with which we 
hope to send a worker to the Congo.” 


That was an historic moment when Sir 
Herbert Samuel, the High Commissioner 
for Palestine, landed at Jaffa to take up 
his duties of first Jewish ruler in Palestine 
for millenniums. The Maccabean describes 
it. 

“The thunder of the cruiser’s guns woke 
the echoes seventeen times as the High 
Commissioner left her deck, and in an 
amazingly few moments the strains of 
‘God Save the King’ from the military band 
upon the quay announced that he had set 
foot on shore, and the shore battery ren- 
dered a responsive salvo of ten guns. Sir 
Herbert was in full ceremonial dress, white, 
with gold-braided collar and cuffs, a sash 
of purple, a court sword at his side, and on 
his breast glittering stars of his orders,— 
a figure of dignity and of power. The 
guard of honor was inspected, the consuls, 
civic representatives and the members of 
the Zionist Commission introduced, ad- 
dresses of welcome delivered. The High 
Commissioner responded briefly but elo- 
quently, with the assurance to hold evenly 
the scales of justice in this old land which 
is ever a new land. So through the streets, 
thronged with welcoming citizens and two 
solid walls of fixed bayonets, the High 
Commissioner ascended to the Mount of 
Olives, where General Bols bade him wel- 
come, and departed.” 

Some days later Sir Herbert attended 
synagogue with his staff, and himself read 
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the passages for thé day. They were thrill- 
ingly apposite in the light of the great his- 
torical tragedy of Israel,_that from the 
law being Deuteronomy 3.23 to 7.11, re- 
peating the final exhortation of Moses, 
and the other from “the Book of Com- 
forts,” Isaiah 40. 1-26, “(Comfort ye, com- 
fort ye my people, saith your God,” the 
words of cheer which closed an earlier 
exile; 


“Getting To- “Getting together” is 
gether” in Stone a favorite formula of 
and Marble. Ford Hall and other 

forums which Ford 
Hall has fathered, but it is left to the 
Bahaists to give the world the most ambi- 
tious expression of the idea. The Unity 
Temple to be erected in Chicago is to be 
nine-sided, in commemoration of the nine 
chief religions of human history. There 
will be a great central marble temple and 
nine smaller buildings surrounding it,—a 
hospital, a school for scientific research, an 
asylum and other institutions for the bet- 
terment of the race. 

The temple, we are told, is to be devoted 
to “unity.” It will have nine identical en- 
trances, each representing a great historical 
religion. “I am the door of the sheep,” 
said Jesus; “all that ever\came before Me 
—embracing the other eight,—are thieves 
and robbers.” Nothing could be more ex- 
clusive, more intolerant of Mohammedan- 
ism, Brahminism and the rest than the dis- 
course in the tenth of John on the Fair 
(6 kaos) Shepherd. 

The decorations of the temple will in- 
clude the swastika, the Bahai nine-pointed 
cross, the Greek cross, the Latin cross, the 
circle, the triangle, the double triangle or 
Solomon’s seal, the five-pointed star indi- 
cating the Saviour, the square of the mi- 
crocosm, and the octagon of the macrocosm. 

We are told that there is “a spiritual 
sameness in the message of all the founders 
of religions, Zoroaster, Moses, Buddha, 
Mohammed and Jesus, the only difference 
being that the messages were given in terms 
made understandable to the people to whom 
they were addressed.” But the contem- 
poraries of Jesus said: “Never man spake 
as this man.” 

The new erection on the shore of Lake 
Michigan will cost two million dollars, and 
the land has already been purchased. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 
Ernest. Gordon. - 


Mission to As in Japan, so now in 
Chinese China there seems to be a 
Buddhists. revival of Buddhism. One 


monastery in Kansu has or- 
dained a thousand Buddhist monks in a 
year. The military governor of Yunnan 
has invited Buddhist monks to undertake 
a mission in that province, and two abbots 
have already arrived with that purpose in 
view. Temples in the Yangtze Valley are 
being built and repaired, literature is being 
produced, and many students are now be- 
coming Buddhists. 

Mr. Reichelt of the Lutheran mission at 
Shekow feels much drawn to the Buddhist 
monks, and describes the beginnings of 
Christian work among them in the Chinese 
Recorder. There are more than a million 
Buddhist religious,——monks and nuns,—in 
China. Among much that is discreditable 
in this vast community he has found much 
sincere piety, holy devotion and beauty of 
character, and has discovered that the 
‘Buddhist monks feel the attitude of many 
Christians to be harsh and unjust. He 
has therefore attempted to approach them 
in a kindly spirit, telling them about the 
Lord and persuading them to study the 
Word. In answer to much prayer doors 
have been opened. 

“There is already founded a small Chris- 
tian brotherhood among Chinese Buddhists. 
A very small brotherhood, indeed, but in- 
cluding a few who are burning with zeal 
to lead the followers of Sakyamuni to un- 
derstand that Jesus is the great Saviour 
of the world.” 

Of one who has been 
Reichelt says: 

“He made a wonderful impression upon 
the hearts of our students. For the first 
time they saw a highly educated monk giv- 
ing honor and glory to our blessed Lord 
and Redeemer Jesus Christ, and using 
words. of unique richness and solemnity 
such as only a mind moulded in higher 
Chinese Buddhism can use. We felt it 
was a foretaste of what it will mean for 
the church universal when we are able to 
receive these most religious and most sin- 
cere Chinese into the kingdom.” 


baptized Mr. 


For the development of this new work 
a central institute is planned, where Bud- 
dhist religious can come in contact with 
Christians. The architecture will cor- 
respond with that of a Buddhist monastery, 
and the institution will constitute a sort 
of half-way house where Buddhists can be 
received. There will be, as in Buddhist 
monasteries, a hospitality hall where the 
many traveling monks can be taken in for 
worship and study. Also, courses for bap- 
tized monks, to prepare them as evangelists, 
teachers and pastors, male nurses, and 
workers in the printing and publishing 
house which is also a part of the plan. 


This city is in the prov- 
ince of Kwang Si, and is 
the gateway into south- 
west China. In earlier days, when Dr. 
Graves, a pioneer Baptist missionary, at- 


Evangelism 
in Kwei Lin. 


‘tempted to evangelize the city, his boat was 


burnt and he himself despatched without 
loss of time down the river on another. 
It is thought that Kwei Lin will eventually 
be the greatest commercial center between 
Hankow and Canton, and the Southern 
Baptists have therefore seized upon a 
strategic point from which to spread Chris- 
tian literature in quantity. 

They have opened a book shop and read- 
ing room called the True Light Bookroom. 
An electrically-lit sign hangs across the 
street, with John 3.16 and “I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life” on one side, and 
“Now is the Day of Salvation” on the 
other. A constant stream of people visits 
this reading room, where they are furnished 
with Christian and practical literature to 
be read at the tables. A phonograph at- 
tracts passers in. The room opens at seven 
in the morning, and closes at nine at night. 
A man rarely leaves without first buying a 
tract. 

This. literature mission works to place a 
Christian calendar in every home in Kwei 
Lin, and has put them up in inns, barber 
shops and yamens without charge. It 
publishes a tri-monthly evangelistic paper, 
sent free to gentry, big merchants, teachers 
in government schools, and officials. This 
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paper is divided into three sections, evangel- 
istic, medical and general. Further space 
is bought in the daily newspaper of Kwei 
Lin, which goes into eight hundred of the 
best homes, clubs, guilds, inns, yamens and 
schools with articles on “China’s Needs,” 
“The Sword of the Spirit,’ “Baptist Be- 
liefs,” etc. The result has been the baptism 
of four hundred persons in three years. 

Kwei Lin is near the great untouched 
regions of southwest China, and literature 
goes where no one has ever preached. Re- 
quests for preachers are consequently com- 
ing back from unvisited points. 


Medical 
Missions. 


A pious Moslem came to a 
Presbyterian mission hospital 
in Persia for operation on his 
eyes. All the people of his village formerly 
visited him with their notes and deeds, and 
he was wont to read to them at certain times 
in religious books. “But now without sight 
I am as much an animal as any of them.” 

He was operated on. It was agreed, in 
accordance with his request, that the first 
thing he should look upon, when his eyes 
were opened, should be the New Testa- 
ment. 

“T have a pétition,” said he. “I wish the 
words of Christ in the New Testament to 
be the first thing that my opened eyes shall 
fall upon, but I am unprepared today, since 
I have not been able to shave, and wash my 
head, and undergo the preliminaries nec- 
essary to an effective prayer.” 

“T told him I could arrange for that by 
leaving a single band over his eyes. When 
he was ready I removed this band, and held 
the Testament before him. He could easily 
see the title in Persian. He raised both 
hands to heaven, and uttered a touching 
and fervent prayer of gratitude to God and 
to ‘His Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ.’” 


During the plague of 1911 in the province 
of Shantung there was posted, in one of 
the chief cities, a proclamation which read 
as follows: 

“On July 1st gather spinach, dry in the 
sun, lay it away until new year’s morning, 
then boil till done, and pickle in brine and 
vinegar for one year. Partaking of this 
will prevent the current malady.” 

In other words, take eighteen months to 
prepare a remedy for a disease that is fatal 
in forty-eight hours, and which at the time 
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Two brothers, one of whom has received 
the gospel, the other is still pagan. By 
courtesy of the “Missionary Herald.” 


of the proclamation was raging furiously 
in the entire district. 


When the cholera was at its worst at 
Hwai Yuen and the neighboring towns, and 
people were dying by thousands, news 
spread that the hospital was saving people, 
—often from death. This was literally 
true. The physicians believed that the 
disease was carried largely by flies. Water- 
melons especially were blamed, as dealers 
cut them open and exposed them for sale 
along the street. An urgent message came 
from Ichowfu, through a Catholic mission- 
ary, asking for medicine, as the people were 
dying by the hundreds. 

“We sent up several bottles of medicine, 
with directions for its use, and the sugges- 
tion that he get the prefect to stop the sale 
of watermelons... The prefect refused, say- 
ing it was depriving the melon dealers of 
their living to do so, but he compromised 
by having the god of pestilence escorted 
with a big procession down to the river, 
where he was sent away in a boat with all 
honors.” 

In Hunan where cholera claimed thou- 
sands the missionary sent out sandwich men 
who went about the streets carrying boards 
inscribed in Chinese: “If you would escape 
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cholera, do not on any account drink raw 
water. If you eat fruit and other raw 
foods you may bring calamity on your- 
selves. Should any contract the disease 
carry them quickly to the Gospel Hall Hos- 
pital.” 


The International Leper 
Mission carries on without 
intermission its beneficent 
ministry. The Rev. C. C. Marris has on 
his heart the problem of the huge mass of 
leperdom in Kwangsi province, China, but 
finds it “at present too much for one man, 
with all his other mission work.” Mean- 
while he contributes to Without the Camp 
the story of a little boy of twelve, who 
three years ago was living happily with his 
farmer father up river two hundred miles 
from Wuchow. The father died, and soon 
after the boy showed indications of leprosy. 
The mother, taking a few clothes, flung 
them into the street, and with curses and 
threatenings drove her boy out too. No 
one would have compassion on the little 
outcast. Months passed. How he lived 
was a miracle. Eventually reaching the 
city of Wuchow he began a career of 
beggary which lasted for more wretched 
months. “We found him one wet after- 
noon. He was nearly a skeleton. . Seeing 
the Chinese character for ‘Western’ over 
the porch he crawled in to shelter from 
the rain. We caught the words: ‘The last 
time I ask for rice. I have no friends.’ 
We opened our arms, and gave him love. 
We are able to save him because of you 
who give.” 


Leper Mis- 
sion Notes. 


A leper asylum has been opened at Gaya, 
province of Bihar, India. The financial 
requirements were provided by Hindu gen- 
tlemen,—some 20,000 rupees in all. Mr. 
G. E. Hicks of the Baptist mission is the 
first superintendent. There are at present 
186 inmates, who are provided for locally. 
It is gratifying to learn that an old distillery 
plant was purchased from the government 
and utilized for the first building. 


The magistrate of one Chinese city has 
issued a proclamation strictly prohibiting 
lepers from passing through any country or 
city market on pain of being shot at sight. 
The lepers, who have been in the habit of 
wandering for food, are so frightened that 
they dare not leave their rude huts and 
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caves, and are in deep distress. Record is 
made also of a case of a young woman. of 
eighteen who was isolated from her family. 
A rude booth of branches was put up, and 
in it she was burnt to death. 


Trinity College, Dublin, 
has its mission child in 
Trinity College, Foochow. 
This was started soon after the Boxer 
outbreak with nine boys, and now num- 
bers four hundred pupils. All the boys 
attend morning chapel daily, and about 
thirty of them form the choir, one acting 
as organist. At this service the second 
lesson is read and -explained in Chinese. 
There are four Dublin men on the staff, 
together with twenty Chinese. The school 
has various influential graduates——one a 
principal of a large Anglo-Chinese school 
in Java, one a surgeon in the Chinese navy, 
one on the staff of the Peking Leader, 
many men of position in the business world, 
but only four are mentioned as having taken 
orders. This seems a small return to the 
leadership of the church itself, and sug- 
gests the need of revision of missionary 
method. 


Brief Mission 
Notes. 


We have just noticed the mention of 
a centenary celebration of a mission 
school in India belonging to one of the 
ereat missionary societies. It mentions 
the fact that there have been five con- 
versions in connection with this school 
in the course of the century. Such enter- 
prises ought to give way to more spir- 
itually productive ones. We suggest as 
a substitute newspaper evangelism. Mr. 
Pieters estimates that with $250,000 a year 
he could fairly evangelize Japan through 
the press. This would represent only ten 
per cent advance upon the present mission 
expenditure in Japan. Even with $50,000 he 
could cover a large part of the homes of 
the nation. It is astonishing that this 
method has not been utilized before, and it 
were well if the large sums which are 
earmarked for educational advance in Japan 
might be turned for the present, at least, 
into this channel. An Association for News- 
paper Evangelism in Japan has been formed, 
with Dr. William Bancroft Hill of Vassar 
College for president and Rev. Albertus 
Pieters, 25 East 22nd Street, New York, 
secretary. 


The Mission Field. 


The Buddhist Scriptures of Japan are 
now bound and printed as our Bibles, 
and contain much that is taken from the 
Bible, although in such passages the name 
of Buddha is substituted for that of Christ. 
A writer in The World Tomorrow men- 
tions a large institutional church which 
has been erected by the Buddhists on ap- 
proved modern Christian models. He adds 
that “the present problem seems to be to 
find a use for it, and to induce the people 
to use it. Its most conspicuous activity thus 
far has been to serve as the center from 
which Buddhist students started out to 
stone the new Salvation Army headquar- 
ters.” 


The lubricity of Japan is smearing 
Korea and makes a count in the indictment 
against Japanese control which is hardly 
less hateful than the cruelty of Japanese 
militarism. This alien moral corrosion at- 
tacks not merely the larger centers of pop- 
ulation. It is not uncommon for Japanese 
panderers to lead small traveling parties 
of Japanese prostitutes from village to vil- 
lage, and according to Dr. Arthur J. Brown 
the military in quartering soldiers in Korean 
homes reserve certain homes for Japanese 
prostitutes accompanying the troops, so that 
Korean Christians have had to endure the 
unspeakable humiliation of having these evil 
women plying their trade in their very 
homes. And there has been no redress. 


An interesting account of the opening 
of the new church at Liu-Lin-Chen, 
China, has been sent us. Fifty-four shops 
in the town united to present an inscribed 
tablet on the occasion, with the words, 
“A Kind Heart Helping the World.” This 
was placed above the pulpit, and was a 
significant tribute to the spirit the church 
and mission represent. Another tablet bore 
the inscription, “All people, Chinese or 
foreign, if they have the gospel in their 
hearts, are brothers and children of the 
heavenly Father.” 

The dedication lasted three days, and 
there was splendid speaking. Then came 
the admission of 124 new members. Among 
these were the presidents of six different 
villages, all men of high standing and in- 
fluence. Two brothers and two nephews 
belonging to the wealthiest family in west- 
ern Shansi not only came into member- 
ship, but definitely committed themselves 
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to evangelistic work. They are planning 
to enter a Bible school, presently, for train- 
ing. Another wealthy man, Mr. Shih, 
brought into the church his whole family, 
and still another has appointed Christian 
assistants and advisers in his official yamen. 
This last convert gives each boy from the 
county who goes down to the Mission Mid- 
dle School at Fenchow a dollar for extra 
road money. 


At Bassein, Burma, in the American 
Baptist mission, over sixty Chinese have 
been baptized in the year past. They have 
taken subscriptions for the building of a 
6,000 rupee church and school, and are 
making .the work self-supporting. The 
Burmans respect the Chinese, and are in- 
fluenced by them. They are already asking 
what this stir among the Chinese means, 
and for the first time in the history of the 
church many heathen Burmans are present 
at the Chinese evening service. 

At Myaungniya a Burman mill owner has 
given 5,000 rupees toward a new chapel and 
girls’ school, and the government has prom- 
ised to donate half on a 10,000 rupee build- 
ing. Many Christian government employees 
have promised to donate a month’s salary 
to the school, and it is believed that before 
another year a strong Anglo-vernacular 
girls’ school will be flourishing there. 


The press of the American Baptist 
mission in Rangoon has over 200 em- 
ployees, who speak fifteen different lan- 
guages. Among them are Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians. Each week thousands 
of pages of special evangelistic literature 
are printed in six languages,—Burmese, 
Sgaw Karen, Pwo Karen, Kachin, Shan 
and English. 


There is a great Christian College in 
Canton, which has been developed by a 
combination of missions. The Union Mid- 
dle School in Canton is a great secondary 
school controlled by four societies, the 
Church of Christ in China, the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, the 
United Brethren Mission and the American 
Board Mission. For its further develop- 
ment $498,000 is now being raised, the 
Chinese themselves taking the responsibil- 
ity for half of the amount. The govern- 
ment has given the school thirty-five acres 
of land twenty minutes from the heart of 
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Canton. Forty acres are to be acquired 
for farm land, to be worked by the boys. 
Then there are to be an industrial build- 
ing, an agricultural building, a central 
school building, five dormitories with dining 
balls (each housing a hundred students), 
sixteen residences for Chinese and foreign 
teachers, and installments for roads, water- 
works, sanitary arrangements, wharfs, etc. 


Dan Crawford writes of an African 
chief, not committed to Christianity, with 
the name of “A - fog - of - a - fellow, - 
Yet - do - not - judge - him - too - quickly, 
- for - an - African - fog - means - either 
- Much - rain - or - Much - sunshine.” He 
has just died, “leaving me the legacy of a 
large Bible school built right up near his 
own private compound, fifty feet by thirty- 
six. Not only this, but across stream in 
his territory he encouraged the building of 
five such Bible schools, all of which are 
now running strong. These are the cocoons 
from which we hope to hatch a Spurgeon 
and a Moody. Surely this dear old non- 
committal King Fog eventuated in sun- 
shine at last.” 


_ The net increase in population in China 
since the Boxer year, so the Maritime 
Customs estimate, is sixty-eight million 
souls. This is filling the country with 
young men and women who want the truth, 
and the Rev. Watts O. Pye, the great mis- 
sionary of the American Board, urges con- 
tinuous advance in the education of Chris- 
tian leadership for this great army. He 
says the Chinese people are trembling on 
the edge of a phenomenal renascence in 
politics, finance, commerce and spirituality. 
You have but to question any missionary or 
business man in close touch with the people 
to get the most amazing story of the brain- 
storm raging among the educated and 
proletariat alike, and of their immense de- 
sire for truth. The Transpacific “predicts 
within three years a phenomenal expansion, 
which like a tidal wave will sweep every- 
thing in front of it,—restrictive policies, 
spheres of influence, unclean ambitions, for 
in the deep-chested race covering nearly 
two million square miles of territory is a 
dynamic impulse which has been too long 
derided.” 

Sir John Jordan, one of the great fig- 
ures in the diplomatic life of the British 
Empire and for a long time British am- 
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bassador to China, has recently in a banquet 
at the British Chamber of Commerce, 
Tientsin, paid an emphatic tribute to the 
usefulness of Christian missions in China, 
and dwelt especially on the great work of 
Dr. Lavington Hart at the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Tientsin, an institution of English 
Congregationalism. This tribute has in- 
cited another from the pen of the editor 
of the Peking and Tientsin Times, who 
writes: 

“Had he stayed at home, instead of (as 
many of his admirers in Cambridge think) 
burying himself in China, his name would 
probably have been as well known in the 
British world of science today as that of 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

“He elected to come to China to engage in 
evangelistic work, but felt after the Boxer 
outbreak that he could most usefully employ 
his experience in the education of young — 
China. 

“Today the college receives no support 
from home except the salaries of five of its 
staff, its entire running expenses being met 
by the fees charged to its students.” 


The English Methodist mission in the 
Transvaal is a wonder mission. It has 
been practically built up in seventeen years, 
the work done before 1899 having been 
wrecked by the Boer war of 1899-1902. 
Every Sunday an average of eighteen adults 
are baptized into the church. In seventeen 
years about fifty-five thousand persons have 
been baptized, of whom more than twenty 
thousand were adults gathered out of hea- 
thenism and received into the fold after long 
probation and careful instruction. In 1902 
there were 132 churches and 294 other 
preaching places; today the number of 
churches is 487, and of outstations 890. The 
church has the astonishing number of 
2750 local preachers going forth week 
after week to minister to their own country- 
men, a great army of unpaid preachers. 
And in addition there are 1832 class leaders. 
Yet even this large staff is not sufficient to 
handle the opportunities of the situation. 

In Swaziland plans are under discussion 
for training and utilizing African women as 
preachers. 

Dr. Hubert Wilson of the Scotch mis- 
sion in Rhodesia has his heart set on the 
evangelization of the canoe people of 
Bangweolo, and describes them in the 
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on? 


Here is a village in West Central Africa, which asks the American Board 

for a preacher. 
Record of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Lake Bangweolo is girded with a broad 
belt of reedy marshes, which in turn is 
ringed with a vast area of semi-submerged 
land in which islands of greater or less size 


are to be seen. In this debatable land, 
which is neither dry plain nor permanent 
marsh, live the Wawawta, or canoe people. 
Their life is in the canoe as that of the 
Venetians is in gondolas. In them fire- 
wood is brought down the rivers which 
feed the marshes, and with their aid the 
letchwe, and antelope much addicted to 
knee-deep water and living in these marshes 
in incredible numbers, are hunted. The 
letchwe is hunted with spear and net, and his 
sun-dried skin of beautiful golden brown 
utilized for raiment. The canoe folk place 
their villages on the islands of high ground, 
and there cultivate their, gardens. Somie 
of the boys from these canoe communities 
have strayed into the Scotch mission 
schools, but the communities as a whole 
have hardly been touched by mission work. 


Mr. Upson of the Nile Press, Cairo, 
states that he is often the recipient of 
Chinese-Arabic postcards from Moham- 
medans of the Chinese province of Kansu, 
inquiring as to the falsity or truth of the 
Christian religion. So wide is the reach 
of the literature of the Nile Mission Press. 


In a village twelve miles south of 
Paoking, China, a number of Buddhist 
ascetics have become disciples of Jesus. 


Among them is a rich man who shows the 
greatest keenness in the study of the Bible 
and in making known to his friends the 
gospel of the grace of God. 


Whole towns in northern Mindanao, 
in the Philippines, have gone over to 
Protestantism largely through the influence 
of students from the Presbyterian Silliman 
College. 


Mr. Laubach has ordained a young 
Moro, converted from Mohammedanism, 
who has given proof of the intensity of 
his Christian faith, Now he has sailed 
away to that part of the Philippine Islands 
where the Moros live, “to carry Christ to 
his kinsmen with all the passion of his 
blazing soul. Those Moro young men are 


gold, I tell you,’ continues Mr. Laubach. 


“When they are Christianized they will turn 
upon Borneo, Java, Siam and India with 
the fearless zeal for which they are famous, 
and will solve the problem of Islam. For 
a century you have been trying to find some 
vulnerable point in the citadel of Islam. 
You have found it—in Mindanao.” 


The Ying Wa Girls’ School in Hongkong 
is a training school of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Here is its school cry: 
Ying Wa, Ying Wa, built upon the hillside, 
Light from you must go through all the 
land; 

Ying Wa, Ying Wa, sow within the young 
hearts 

Seeds of truth and love with patient hand. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Faultless Christ. 


A preacher announced a men’s meeting 
in his church for the consideration of ob- 
jections to Christianity, proposing to give 
the men a chance to air their objections. 
Over 1200 were present. 

The first objector said: “Church mem- 
bers are no better than others. Their lives 
are inconsistent,’ and so on. 

“Yes,” said the preacher, “that’s too 
true! Church members are not what they 
OUSHt tose none 

“The ministers are no good,” said an- 
other; “they are not like they used to be.” 

“Unhappily that is true too,’ admitted 
the preacher again, “we are a poor lot.” 

And so objections were mentioned one 
after another, and the pastor wrote them 
down on paper: “hypocrites in the church,” 
“the church is a rich man’s club,” “Chris- 
tians don’t believe the Bible any more,’— 
twenty-seven in all. They occupied about 
an hour. 

When they were through the pastor read 
off the whole list, then folded the paper 
and tossed it aside, saying: 

“Boys, you have objected to us pastors, 
to the church, to church members, to the 
Bible and other things, but you have not 
said a word against my Master!” 

And in a few simple words he preached 
Christ to them as the faultless One, and 
invited them to come to Him, and believe 
on Him. Forty-nine men responded. 


A Message Christmas Brings. 

Christmas brings a message as to the way 
Christ would like to have the Advent season 
observed. I am sure that He would not 
frown upon any innocent joys, that He 
would not lessen in any degree the mirth 
of children, that He would not chide us 
for missing sadly the dear faces of the 
departed. But He would have us think a 
little more kindly of others, forgive all who 
have wronged us, speak somewhat more 
gently to our loved ones, remember very 
generously the poor, the friendless, all less 
favored than we, and do all in our power 
to spread the good news of His coming 
and to promote the wideness of His reign 
in the world.—G. B. F. Hallock. 


That is the real meaning of the incarna- 
tion, with its climax the atonement,—not 


a mysterious metaphysical happening by 
which God somehow was made man, fol- 
lowed by a quasi-legal arrangement by 
which the Man thus made was accepted by 
God as the substitute for the rest of man- 
kind. Love is a way of living. It makes 
a man change his way of life. And you 
cannot deputize your love. So the incarna- 
tion is God’s new way of life, expressing 
His love-—Carnegie Simpson. 


I believe that there is nothing lovelier, 
deeper, more sympathetic, more rational, 
more manly and more perfect than the 
Saviour. I say to myself with jealous love 
that not only is there no one else like Him, 
but that there could be no one. I would 
even say more. If any one could prove to 
me that Christ is outside the truth, and 
if the truth really did exclude Christ, I . 
should prefer to stay with Christ and not 
with truth—Dostoevsky, the Russian nov- 
elist. 


The Christian program is given not in 
a stirring political program or a satisfying 
moral code, but embodied in an ideal life. 


The Advent Hope. 


There must in some form be a second 
coming to complete and vindicate the first, 
to say right out so that all can understand 
what at Bethlehem and ever since has been 
said in hints, though hints of ever-growing 
clearness. The whole race is learning that 
it cannot save itself. Half unconsciously 
the human heart begins again to look for a 
Saviour from heaven. The course of events 
is bringing home to men the meaning and 
necessity of the advent hope,—the expecta- 
tion of a great unveiling, when that which 
God has so long been patiently working at 
in human history and human hearts will 
stand revealed, and His true place in His 
universe at last be flashed upon all, even 
as a sudden sunrise reveals the sun and the 
world together. How it will happen we 
cannot know. When it may come we 
surely are not meant to be calculating. But 
we have the accumulating signs of the times 
which suggest that some great change is 
near, and we have the same spirit of ex- 
pectancy abroad which stirred in Palestine 
before the first coming. At least we do 
well to watch, and to strip our minds of 
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such prepossessions as blinded and betrayed 
the Jews of that age. 

The crowning tragedy would be if He 
came:again and were again rejected!—E. J. 
Burroughs, in “The Way of Peace.” 


Watch-night. 


Unquestionably Watch-night is a season 
when religious convictions can be strength- 
ened, and resolutions formed. But it is 
a question if the old-fashioned Watch-night 
service, lasting for several hours up to mid- 
night, can be successfully held in many 
churches nowadays. There is greater pros- 
pect of getting results if a service lasts 
from eight or nine to eleven o’clock,— 
not necessarily exclusively religious for 
the whole period,—and the last hour or 
so before midnight be given to a social 
time, with light warm refreshments: pro- 
vided by the Young People’s Society before 
breaking up and going home. 

For the past two years, however, the 
Great Commission Prayer League of Chi- 
cago has endeavored to promote Watch- 
night services whose avowed object is to 
pray for revival in the body of Christ, both 
local and worldwide. This is a matter 
that must appeal to many of our readers. 
The secretary of the League can be -ad- 
dressed for fuller information at 808 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The Soul’s Communion with God. 


We plan to make the January issue of 
this magazine a “Prayer and Praise” num- 
ber. By universal consent the close of a 
year and the opening of a new year are 
seasons when the minds of Christians turn 
especially to prayer. 

Among other pointed articles we shall 
begin a series that will run for five months 
under the above title. The author is the 

Rey. Albert D. Belden, B. D., of England, 
who appears atnong our contributors in this 
issue. He develops the subject under these 
chapter headings: The Definition of Prayer; 
The Practice of Prayer; The Effects of 
Prayer; Prayer as Petition. 

Rev. J. Stuart Holden has written of 
these messages: “There is a growing dis- 
satisfaction with anything like a material- 
istic interpretation of experience, and a 

' growing desire to know the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. In 

‘nothing more clearly than in regard to 
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prayer. is this spirit of wistful inquiry re- 
vealed, and anything which offers even an 
instalment of authentic help is of unspeak- 
able value. Mr. Belden has faced the diffi- 
culties of the subject with engaging frank- 
ness. He has thought his own way through 
the perplexing obscurities of a situation 
which always calls for that faith which is. 
reason’s sweet guide, and so doing has. 
helped to clear a safe track for hesitant 
feet. Prayer, as every Christian knows, is. 
never easy except under the spur of some 
critical necessity which compels men to a 
throne of grace, which too often they more- 
or less neglect,—and then its permanent 
value to the soul is a doubtful quantity. 
The practice of prayer is here set forth as 
the inevitable corollary to an understanding 
of its philosophy, and as the sure way of 
life and confidence.” 


A Program of Parish Evangelism. 


A thirty-two-page pamphlet is published’ 
under the above titie by the Congregational 
Commission on Evangelism, with a view to- 
present an all-the-year plan for promoting: 
parish evangelism by the men and women 
of the churches. 

Organizations, rallies, visitation, etc., are 
suggested for the fall months. The work 
is speeded up in January, and comes to a 
climax in an Easter ingathering of church: 
members; but continued evangelistic en- 
deavors for special groups, the enlistment: 
of new converts in definite service, and’ 
the locating and reclaiming of professing 
Christians who have no local church con- 
nection help to keep the fires burning. 

An organization that has no evangelistic 
zeal is not functioning as a New Testa- 
ment church. Send five cents to 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for a copy of the 
pamphlet, and study plans appropriate for 
your church and community. 


As One that Serveth. 


“When troops from India were about to- 
leave for the front,” writes F. S. Brockton, 
“the Y. M. C. A. sought permission to place 
a secretary on each transport. The British 
officers, remembering the Sepoy mutiny, at 
first refused, but finally consented on con- 
dition the name Jesus Christ be not men- 
tioned on the boats. The secretaries after 
much prayer returned with this proposition > 
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If the secretaries agree not to mention the 
name of Jesus Christ, but will live as near 
as possible like Jesus Christ, will you accept 
them? 

“The British agreed on that basis, and 
the most spiritually minded men were 
chosen. Among Orientals the lowest man 
on earth is a barber. Soon the hair of the 
Indian soldiers began to grow, and needed 
cutting ; and although they themselves were 
of the lowest class, there was not one of 
them who was low enough to act as barber 
to another. 

“This is the thing for us to do,’ said 
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the university men, and they started out 
serving as barbers. The soldiers began 
writing home to India after this sort: 
“When we left home there was no 
Mohammedan who cared for our souls, 
there was no Hindu priest on the boat, 
there was no Buddhist who looked after 
us; but the Christians, they have been 
brothers to us, they have acted like they 
were servants to us. There is nothing they 
have not done for us. Put my daughter or 
my son into the missionary school. We 
want to know what the Christian religion 
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THE ANGEL-ADJUTANT. 
Rev. Albert D. Belden, B. D. 


Readers of Harold Begbie’s “Broken 
Earthenware” will remember the Angel- 
Adjutant who flits in and out of the stories 
like an angel visitant indeed. Recently the 
English press has rung with her praises on 
the occasion of her death. Great crowds 
thronged the London streets as her body 
was carried to its resting place. Katie Lee, 
for that was her name, will go down in 
history as one of the great saints of the 
London slums and one of the supreme 
heroines of the Salvation Army~and the 
church of Christ. 

Staff-Captain Katie Lee’s greatest work 
for God was done in the worst purlieus of 
West London, where she toiled with un- 
stinted devotion for thirteen years. Hard- 
ened criminals, forsaken it seemed of God 
and man, inspiring nothing but terror and 
loathing in their fellows, surrendered to 
the magic touch of her gentle spirit and 
Christlike love with almost childlike readi- 
ness. Listen to the testimony of Joe the 
Criminal, typical of scores of trophies of 
grace won by the Angel-Adjutant. Speal 
ing at the final service which did honor to 
her remains, and speaking naturally under 
the stress of great emotion, the Criminal 
said in “broadest London”: 

“I was hopeless. Seventeen years I’d 
spent in prison. I was always fighting and 
boozing and in some fight, but she marked 
me out for capture, and she got me. I was 
broken, and through her efforts I was 
mended,—no, better than that, I was re- 
made! Now you can tell how I feel about 


her going. She was an angel down here, 
and there is no fear about what she is in 
the skies.” 

What the Angel-Adjutant did for Joe 
she did also for many another man whose 
record would not bear the light of day. 
Katie Lee’s face was characterized by her 
spirit,—simple, kindly, beautiful with the 
light of Christ’s own love. Says one friend 
of hers: “I never looked into a human face 
so full of the love of God, so shining with 
love of humanity, as the face of this Angel- 
Adjutant.’ And another of her fellow- 
workers declares: “She was a lily in a 
waste of misery, a wonderful combination 
of gracious, sweet modesty and immense, 
spiritual strength. To be in her presence 
was to be uplifted.” 

Katie Lee stands in these days of such 
wistful desire for a better world for the 
miracle of conversion, for the availability 
of God’s transforming grace to change the 
most evil heart and the most hopeless life. 

May her death release her spirit to be- 
come the possession of humanity through- 
out the world! Her story should cause in 
every land a new surge of belief in God 
and His gospel in Christ. 


The present phase of world politics at 
once indicates the missionary-hearted 
minority in the past and reproaches the 
narrowness and selfishness and lack of 
world-vision of the large majority of pro- 
fessing Christians. 
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D. L. MOODY AND HIS STUDENTS. 


December 22 will be the twenty-first an- 
niversary of the death of D. L. Moody. 
Ten years before his death, when North- 
field Seminary was ten years old, he wrote 
to a friend: “My school work will not tell 
much until the century closes, but when I 
am gone I shall leave some grand men and 
women behind.” 

It is these same men and women, the old 
students of Northfield Seminary and Mount 
Hermon Boys’ School, who are now paying 
the most eloquent tributes to Mr. Moody’s 
memory and testifying most emphatically 
to the influence which he exerted in their 
lives. Through his evangelistic work Mr. 
Moody touched the hearts of hundreds of 
persons to every one whom he reached 
through his schools, but he came closer to 
his young men and women at Northfield 
than to the crcwds who attended his re- 
vivals, and nothing could give him greater 
personal satisfaction today than to hear his 
old students tell what his schools did for 
them. Here are a few typical utterances 
from former Mount Hermon men which 
have come to the office of the Mount Her- 
mon Alumni Association: 

“T fail not to thank God for the anchor of 
faith which was fixed in me at Hermon. 
Other views have offered themselves as 
solutions of life’s problems. Some I have 
adopted in some measure, but the funda- 
mental view of life taught through the per- 
sonal influence of D. L. Moody grows on 
me more and more.” 

“T can never thank God enough for the 
fact that I came here while Mr. Moody 
was here, and yet on coming back to Mount 
Hermon I feel that his presence and his 
influence are still here. There is an anchor 
for Hermon men to hold to, and that is, 
the same Lord who made D. L. Moody 
what he was, and without whom he never 
would have been what he was, and without 
Mr. Moody we never would have had this 
school with its opportunities, which enables 
us to go out and do the work that comes 
to us as ministers.” 

“T came to Mount Hermon seventeen 
years ago a very green, unformed boy, 
about as ignorant as any boy that ever 
walked up through the pines. My eyes 
were opened, and if you were to take out 


of my life what I got at Mount Hermon, 
what is left would not be worth very much.” 

“The training which I received at Her- 
mon has been worth more to me than that 
of the three other institutions which I have 
had the good fortune to attend since leav- 
ing Hermon. In fact, I might cut out of 
my life all other experiences, and if that of 
Mount Hermon alone remained the best 
part of my life I would still have with me.” 

“The world at large has many and good 
reasons for remembering Mr. Moody as the 
greatest evangelist of his century. But to 
us, ‘his boys,’ he is more than the greatest 
evangelist of the nineteenth century. He 
is our personal friend, our greatest bene- 
factor, the man who gave us a chance ‘to 
make a life,’ the man who when urged by 
supporters of the school to raise the tuition 
of the school from one hundred dollars a 
year to two hundred, with the suggestion 


‘that those who could not afford to pay the 


extra hundred should secure some friend 
to stand for it, said: ‘I want to be that 
friend to every student who enters Mount 
Hermon.’ No wonder that there is just 
one name which, next to that of our Lord 
and Master, has first place in the heart of 
every Hermon man today.” 

“T had not reached Crossley Hall before 
I met Mr. Moody, and he said that he hoped 
that Mount Hermon would mean some- 
thing to my life. Then and there I reg- 
istered my determination to make my life 
one of which Hermon should not be 
ashamed. From that hour until he laid 
his armor by in his last campaign in Kan- 
sas City, and I had the inestimable privilege 
of ministering to-him in his last hours, that 
man was the greatest dominant influence 
of my life, and ever shall be.” 


In spiritual things there is no conflict be- 
tween intensity and expansion. The deep- 
est sympathy is potentially also the widest. 
—W. R. Inge. 


A gentleman protested to General Booth 
that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. 

“Yes,” was the general’s sharp repartee, 
“but the first law of grace is self-sacrifice.” 


William Brewster’s house at Scrooby, England: the first house of worship of the 
Scrooby church (organized in 1606), the members of which fled to Holland in 1608 
and finally emigrated to America in 1620. From Fite’s “History of the United States,” 


by permission. 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND.* 
Daniel Webster. 


We have come hither to celebrate the 
great event with which the history of New 
England commenced. For ever honored be 
this the place of our fathers’ refuge! For 
ever remembered the day which saw them 
weary and distressed, broken in everything 
but spirit, poor in all but faith and courage, 
at last secure from the dangers -of_ wintry 
seas and impressing this shore with the 
first footsteps of civilized man! 

We have come to this Rock to record here 
our homage for our Pilgrim Fathers, our 
sympathy in their sufferings, our gratitude 
for their labors, our admiration of their 
virtues, our veneration for their piety, and 
our attachment to those principles of civil 
and religious liberty which they encountered 
the dangers of the ocean, the storms of 
heaven, the violence of savages, disease, 
exile and famine, to enjoy and to establish. 


Tue ORIGINAL SCENE. 


There is a local feeling connected with 
this occasion too strong to be resisted, a 
sort of genius of the place which inspires 
and awes us. We feel that we are on the 
spot where the first scene of our history 
was laid, where the hearths and altars of 
New England were first placed, where 
Christianity and civilization and letters 


* Extracts from a bicentenary discourse deliv- 
ered at Plymouth, Massachusetts, on December 
22, 1820. 


made their first lodgment in a vast extent 
of country covered with a wilderness and 
peopled by roving barbarians. We are here 
at the season of the year at which the event 
took place. The imagination irresistibly 
and rapidly draws around us the principal 
features and the leading characters in the 
original scene. 

We cast our eyes abroad on the ocean, 
and we see where the little bark with the 
interesting group upon its deck made its 
slow progress to the shore. We look around 
us, and behold the hills and. promontories 
where the anxious eyes of our fathers first 
saw the places of habitation and of rest. 
We feel the cold which benumbed, and listen 
to the winds which pierced them. Beneath 
us is the rock on which New England re- 
ceived the feet of the Pilgrims. We seem 
even to behold them as they struggle with 
the elements, and with toilsome efforts gain 
the shore. 

We listen to the chiefs in council. We 
see the unexampled exhibition of female 
fortitude and resignation. We hear the 
whisperings of youthful impatience, and we 
see chilled and shivering childhood house- 
less but for a mother’s arms, couchless but 
for a mother’s breast, till our own blood 
almost freezes. The mild dignity of Carver 
and Bradford, the decisive and soldierlike 
air and manner of Standish, the devout 
Brewster, the enterprising Allerton, the gen- 
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eral firmness and thoughtfulness of the 
whole band, their conscious joy for dangers 
escaped, their deep solicitude about dangers 
to come, their trust in heaven, their high 
religious faith, full of confidence and an- 
ticipation,—all of these seem to belong to 
this place, and to be present upon this occa- 
sion, to fill us with reverence and admira- 
tion. 
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“If God prosper us,’ might have been 
the more appropriate language of our 
fathers when they landed upon this rock, “if 
God prosper us, we shall here begin a work 
which shall last for ages. We shall plant 
here a new society in the principles of the 
fullest liberty and the purest religion. We 
shall subdue this wilderness. We shall fill 
this region with civilization and Christian- 


as 


The Mayflower, a vessel of 180 tons. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

There are enterprises, military as well as 
civil, which sometimes check the current 
of events, give a new turn to human affairs, 
and transmit their consequences through 
ages. We see their importance in their 
results, and call them great because great 
things follow. 

“If we conquer,” said the Athenian com- 
mander on the approach of the decisive 
day of Marathon, “if we conquer, we shall 
_make Athens the greatest city of Greece.” 
A prophecy, how well fulfilled! 


ity. The temples of the true God shall rise 
where now ascends the smoke of idolatrous 
sacrifice. Fields and gardens, the flowers of 
summer and the waving and golden harvest 
of autumn shall spread over a thousand hills 
and stretch along a thousand valleys never 
yet, since the creation, reclaimed to the use 
of civilized man. We shall whiten this 
coast with the canvas of a prosperous com- 
merce. We shall stud the long and winding 
shore with a hundred cities. That which 
we sow in weakness shall be raised in 
strength. From our sincere, our houseless 
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worship there shall spring splendid tem- 
ples to record God’s goodness. From the 
simplicity of our social union there shall 
arise wise and politic constitutions of gov- 
ernment, full of the liberty which we our- 
selves bring and breathe. From our zeal 
for learning institutions shall spring which 
shall scatter the light of knowledge through- 
out the land, and in time paying back where 
they have borrowed, shall contribute their 
part to the great aggregate of human knowl- 
edge. And our descendants through all 
generations shall look back to this spot and 
to this hour with unabated affection and 
regard.” 


Motives WHIcH INFLUENCED. 


Of the motives which influenced the first 
settlers to a voluntary exile, induced them 
to relinquish their native country and to 
seek an asylum in this then unexplored 
wilderness, the first and principal no doubt 
were connected with religion. They sought 
to enjoy a higher degree of religious free- 
dom, and what they esteemed a purer form 
of religious worship, than was allowed to 
their choice or presented to their imitation 
in the Old World. 

The love of religious liberty is a stronger 
sentiment when fully excited than an at- 
tachment to civil or political freedom. That 
freedom which the conscience demands, 
and which men feel bound by their hope of 
salvation to contend for, can hardly fail 
to be attained. Conscience, in the cause 
of religion and the worship. of the deity, 
prepares the mind to act and to suffer be- 
yond almost all other causes. It sometimes 
gives an impulse so irresistible that no 
fetters of power or of opinion can with- 
stand it. 

History instructs us that this love of reli- 
gious liberty, a compound sentiment in the 
breast of man, made up of the clearest 
sense of right and the highest conviction of 
duty, is able to look the sternest despotism 
in the face, and with means apparently most 
inadequate to shake principalities and pow- 
ers. There is a boldness, a spirit of dar- 
ing, in religious reformers not to be meas- 
ured by the general rules which control 
men’s purposes and actions. If the hand 
of power be laid upon it, this seems only 
to augment its force and its elasticity, and 
to cause its action to be more formidable 
and violent. Human invention has devised 
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nothing, human power has compassed noth- 
ing that can forcibly restrain it when it 
breaks forth. Nothing can stop it but to 
give way to it. Nothing can check it but 
indulgence. It loses its power only when 
it has gained its object. 

The principle of toleration, to which the 
world has come so slowly, is at once the 
most just and the most wise of all prin- 
ciples. Even when religious feeling takes 
a character of extravagance and enthusiasm, 
and seems to threaten the order of society 
and shake the columns of the social edifice, 
its principal danger is in its restraint. If 
it be allowed indulgence and expansion, 
like the elemental fires it only agitates and 
perhaps purifies the atmosphere, while its 
efforts to throw off restraint would burst 
the world asunder. 


RELIGION FLYING FROM OPPRESSION. 


It is certain that although many of them 
were republicans in principle we have no 
evidence that our New England ancestors 
would have emigrated as they did from 
their own native country, would have be- 
come wanderers in Europe, and finally 
would have undertaken the establishment 
of a colony here, merely for their dislike 
of the political systems of Europe. They 
fled not so much from the civil govern- 
ment as from the hierarchy and the laws 
which enforced conformity to the church 
establishment. 

Mr. Robinson had left England as early 
as 1608 on account of the persecutions of 
nonconformity, and had retired to Holland. 
He left his country by stealth that he might 
enjoy elsewhere those rights which ought 
to belong to men in all countries. The em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims for Holland was 
intended to be made in such a manner that 
it might escape the notice of the officers 
of government. This was not the flight of 
guilt, but of virtue. It was an humble and 
peaceable religion flying from causeless op- 
pression. It was conscience trying to escape 
from the arbitrary rule of the Stuarts. It 
was Robinson and Brewster leading off 
their band from their native soil, at first 
to find shelter on the neighboring continent, 
but ultimately to come hither; and having 
surmounted all difficulties and braved a 
thousand dangers, to find here a place of 
refuge and of rest. 
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The First Settlement of New England. 
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Plymouth Rock, a granite boulder on which the Pilgrims are said to have landed for 
permanent settlement. 


Thanks be to God that this spot was 


honored as the asylum of religious liberty! 


Hart to Future GENERATIONS! 


The hours of this day are rapidly flying, 
and this occasion will soon be passed. They 
are in the distant regions of futurity, they 
exist only in the all-creating power of God 
who shall stand here a hundred years hence 
to trace through us their descent from the 
Pilgrims and to survey the progress of 
their country during the lapse of a century. 
We would anticipate their concurrence with 
us in our sentiments of deep regard for our 
common ancestors. On the morning of 
that day, although it will not disturb us in 
our repose, the voice of acclamation and 
gratitude commencing on the Rock of Plym- 
outh shall be transmitted through mil- 
lions of the sons of the Pilgrims till it 
lose itself in the murmurs of the Pacific 
seas. 

Advance then, ye future generations! We 
bid you welcome to this pleasant land of 
the fathers. We bid you welcome to the 
healthful skies and verdant fields of New 
England. We greet your accession to the 
great inheritance which we have enjoyed. 
We welcome you to the blessings of good 
government and religious liberty. We wel- 


come you to the treasures of science and 
the delights of learning. We welcome you 
to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, 
to the happiness of kindred and parents and 
children. We welcome you to the im- 
measurable blessings of rational existence, 
the immortal hope of Christianity and the 
light of everlasting truth! 


Next Month. 


What is Prayer? by Rev. Albert E. 
Belden. 

The. Christian’s Prayer, by Rev. Harris 
Pe aiitkes Dao: 

Our Lord’s Own Prayer, by Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody. 

Hudson Taylor and the China Inland 
Mission. A book notice. 

The Power of Gospel Singing, by Homer 
Hammontree. 

I Bring my Sins to Thee. 
May Whittle Moody. 

Helen Mary Smith, by Miss Mary Fay. 


A hymn, by 


In addition to the colleges mentioned in a 
recent issue as having missionary institu- 
tions in China, Grinnell College, Iowa, must 
also be named. . 


WHO THEN IS THIS? 
Rev. John McNeill. 


Our story (Mark 4. 35-41) is of Christ 
stilling the tempest, and one lesson, the 
one lesson perhaps, that is written large 
over the face of this graphic story to me 
is this: It is Christ’s presence that is our 
salvation in the large, full-orbed meaning 
of that large word “salvation.” Blow high 
or low, come rain or shine, in life or death, 
in this world or the world to come, it is 
Christ’s presence with us, and we,—by the 
beginnings, at least, of that faith that un- 
derlies all true discipleship,—we with Him, 
that is salvation for the individual, salva- 
tion for the whole company, the church; 
known accurately only to Himself, but ac- 
curately known to Himself, the whole ship’s 
company going with Him to the other side. 
‘Christ’s presence our salvation. 

Anglican expositors, of a type, and Ro- 
man Catholic, spread themselves out on 
this miracle and have a great deal to say 
about the boat, salvation by being in the 
boat, especially “our boat.” Pity you if 
you are in another! There may be some 
chance for you, but you are not entered at 
Lloyd’s, and you are running a big risk! 
They have a great deal to say about the 
boat and our old friend—or enemy,—sal- 
vation by church. Now, it was not the boat 
that saved anybody that night. It was a 
“ erazy little thing, whirling like a nutshell 
in the sea, taking in water at bow and stern, 
and beginning to sink. The Lord will allow 
things to go that length, “beginning to sink,” 
in order to cure us of all notion that we 
are keeping things afloat. 

Now, we all love the church, don’t we? 
There is not a bonnier word in the Book 
than church. Although we bandy it about 
in controversy, sometimes acrimonious, I 
am sure we all sing and we all say: 

“T love Thy church, O God, 

The house of Thine abode, 


The church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious blood. 


“For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend, 

To her my cares and toils be given 
Till toils and cares shall end.” 


But the church as an institution on this 
earth saves nobody. As that hymn says, 


* Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence, August 1920. 


the church herself needs to be saved. Turn 
the story anyway you like, Christ is the 
shining figure. There were other boats. 
They shared the storm and the danger. 
Aye, and they shared the calm and the de- 
liverance, for, as Mark says, “they were 
with Him.” 


The story ends in a disappointing way. 
Bible lovers must have noticed that. When 
the storm was over, when the sea was like 
glass, when there wasn’t enough wind to 
stir Peter’s hair, they huddled as far away 
from Him as the limits of the little boat 
would allow, and there was an awe-stricken 
whisper: “Who is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey Him?” 

Haven’t you noticed that disappointing 
finish? That is anti-climax with a venge- 
ance. Nobody shouted: “Hallelujah! Praise 
the Lord, that is over, and we are saved 
from a watery grave!” And remember 
they had a psalm composed partly for the 
very purpose of expressing their feelings 
on such an occasion, part of the 107th 
Psalm. Why did they shiver and grow white - 
to the lips, and why this awe-stricken whis- 
per: “Who is this?” It was the Godhead 
that blazed out too near for the comfort 
of the flesh. Ah, they thought they knew 
Him, and certainly they knew Him better 
than anybody else! For some little time 
now they had been His intimates, His com- 
panions. They had walked with Him, they 
had talked with Him, He had cast His spell 
over them, and arrested them. They were 
getting to know Him pretty well, and maybe 
thinking they had got to know all that was 
to be known, when suddenly that wild night, 
—or morning rather,—out on the lake He 
rose up out of a sleep in answer to their 
panic-stricken cry, and in an instant spoke 
down the wind, and it came and whispered 
its submission into His ear; spoke to the 
sea, and the sea stiffened until there was 
no more sea, only “a sea of glass, mingled 
with fire.” “And by doing a thing like that 
He towered away up above them into God- 
head and infinity and eternity, and as He 
towered they cowered and blanched with 
fear, 

Even then He did not thank them for 
being frightened, He rebuked them. All 
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that Godhead power that is in Him is not 
to frighten us, nor to condemn us, bless 
His name; it is to bless us and save us! 
They took a long step forward that night, 
I do believe, in experimental divinity, in 
real knowledge of Jesus, whom to know is 
life eternal. 

Look at an idolater in India or Burma, 
coming to worship his god, that cold, carved 
ivory image! He brings his offering to the 
priest. Then he begins to say his prayers. 
You say: “Oh, yes, muttering and jabbering 
his prayers!” Steady; you may be a mut- 
terer and a jabberer yourself! Behind 
‘Christian words, and names, and forms, we 
may worship a great blind idol whose name 
is Formality in Religion, and they that wor- 
ship it are like to it. He begins his prayers. 
But how would he feel, on any given day, 
‘coming to that cold, carved ivory image and 
saying his prayers if suddenly it opened its 
glassy eyes, and looked at him with intel- 
ligence? Men and women, how would he 
feel if suddenly, saying his prayers, it lifted 
a cold ivory hand and touched him? The 
awful thrill that would go through him: 
“This thing lives!” 

God be praised for the great deliverance 
in my text, but God be praised for a great 
judgment, if it needs a judgment to do it, 
that shocks and staggers you and me out 
of fancied knowledge and ditch-water dul- 
ness, and makes us rub our eyes and begin 
all over again. Oh that somebody would 
get that thrill that I have imagined the 
idolater getting, a thrill that means God 
lives! He is no more a name in a book; 
He has looked at me, He has heard my 
voice, He has attended to my supplication. 
God give some people soon that shock, 
that thrill, that lifts us out of formality, no 
matter how time-honored, and correct, and 
reverent-looking ! 


Come closer to the story. I want to take 
that expression that fell from the panic- 
stricken lips and use it as a key by which 
to unlock the meaning that we may pass in 
and possess ourselves of it: “What manner 
of man is this?” 

First of all, what manner of man is this, 
not now for stilling tempests, and working 
miracles, and doing things that even while 
they save us nearly drive us crazy, make 
our nerves creep, and our hair rise; not 
that. “What manner of man is this” for 
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being sound asleep when everybody else 
is not only wide-awake but wild-awake, 
which is a great deal worse? 

How did He manage it? Bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh: to deny it is heresy. 
So like us, and then, in the way in which 
He gets through, so unlike us. I believe 
He slept so soundly because He was hon- 
estly tired with a hard day’s work. Sweet 
is the sleep of the laboring man, and if 
there ever was a hard worker in this world, 
it was our Jesus. What a worker He was! 
This was His day: teaching, preaching, 
healing all manner of sickness and disease 
in an oriental crowd,—diseases that would 
make some of you women faint to look 
at, for their squirming wretchedness and 
loathsomeness. And He was no hack of a 
teacher, He was no hack of a preacher, He 
was no pillbox of a doctor. He put His 
soul into. His teaching, He put His soul 
into every sermon, into every healing touch 
and every healing word; and that is ex- 
hausting. That is why He slept. 

Aye, but there is better than that. I 
believe He slept so soundly not only because 
of the quantity of His work, but because of 
the quality. Nothing overdone, and noth- 
ing underdone; nothing left undone, that 
He should have overtaken; nothing said 
that He should not have said, nothing left 
unsaid that He should have said. Is it any 
wonder that He slept? The day’s work 
done in the day, as it never was done be- 
fore, and never will be done again. This 
is the end of a perfect day. At peace with 
God, at peace with His own. conscience, 
ave, at peace so far as He was concerned 
with His bitterest enemy. My brothers and 
sisters, is it any wonder He slept? The 
winds only sang His lullaby, and the waves 
only rocked Him to a deeper sleep. 


I would have been glad if this story had 
had no miracle. It would have been more 
wonderful without a miracle. No wonder 
He was parsimonious about the miraculous, 
it was so misunderstood. If they had only 
gathered around Him, and let Him sleep, 
He would have brought them to the morn- 
ing with Him. He was unsinkable, He 
was indestructible. If we think there is 
a storm coming we sit up all night to watch 
it, and at every extra howl that it gives 
through the chimney we give another jump. 
It should be ludicrous, but it is heart-break- 
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ing. How the Lord is wasted on us! We 
have Jesus to take us to the other side. 
That is what He said to you and me when 
He came into the boat and embarked on 
the voyage of your life and mine; “to the 
other side.’ The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against us. No storms shall prevent 
us. But how it is wasted on us! He with 
us, and here we are, like the disciples, 
tugging at the oars and pulling our arms 
out nearly and working the bailing dish, 
and all for nothing! 

Jesus, it has been truly said, is not only 
the great object of faith, He is the grandest 
example of faith and prayer that ever trod 
the ways or sailed the waters of time. As 
He trusted His heavenly Father, that night, 
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and went to sleep, so we are to trust Him. 
Fire will not burn you, water will not 
drown you, death will not kill you, sin will 
not damn you, if you make the Son of God 
your peace. But, my friends, you must 
make Hirth that. Compel your soul to let 
go all other holds, and focus and fasten on 
Him like a babe to the breast or a leech to 
the wound. 

Some of us are dealing with our hearts 
with a slack hand, and your heart will cheat 
you out of Christ and out of peace. It 
will. It is desperately wicked or desperately 
self-righteous, and needs to be regenerated 
in the very spring and fountain of thought 
and wish and feeling and purpose and con- 
science, 


THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS.* 
III. AN OPEN DOOR. 
Rev. John A. Hutton, M. A. 


Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it. Revelation 
Bas, 


Let me recall the two points which, we 
shall assume, we have so far made good. 

In our first study we claimed for our 
Lord an eager and immediate interest in 
the public questions of His time. It would 
have been strange indeed had He had noth- 
ing to say and no guidance to give on mat- 
ters upon which His countrymen in various 
groups and under various leaders were 
deeply and angrily divided. It is a pre- 
sumption that Jesus was intervening quite 
pointedly in public matters, and was felt 
to be intervening; that almost from the 
outset of His public ministry the author- 
ities had their eye upon Him, at one time, 
—before they understood the real drift of 
His teaching,—rather encouraging His pop- 
ularity with the people; later, becoming 
suspicious and uneasy; until at last, having 
decided that the solution which Jesus was 
advocating would supersede and discredit 
their own nationalist dreams, they set them- 
selves deliberately and persistently to en- 
tangle Him and make Him guilty of some 
word or action such as would call down 
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the Roman power upon His head. In other 
words, we may infer that our Lord was felt 
by His contemporaries to have something 


‘to say upon public affairs, and something 


which.was likely to lead to changes in the 
political fabric, from the circumstance that 
the local authorities soon became alarmed 
and took measures to crush Him. We are 
right in supposing that had our Lord’s 
mission been simply a mission of comfort 
to the more tender souls of His day, had 
He been satisfied with recommending to 
those who cared to listen some poetical 
and unworldly interpretation of the harsher 
incidents of life, the authorities would have 
let Him be, regarding Him, if they should 
give the matter a moment’s thought, as one 
of those innocent and unpractical vision- 
aries who do no harm, who indeed rather 
assist the designs of cynical politicians by 
keeping the masses quiet. It was not for 
saying the beautiful things which Jesus 
said that the leaders of the nation put Him 
down; it was because they came to perceive 
that behind those aggressive acts of His, 
as when He threw down the tables of the 
money changers in the Galilean court of 
the Temple, and behind those denunciations 
of themselves which left them naked and 
ridiculous, there was something of the 
nature of a principle, deliberate and con- 
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sidered, which, if it were once to acquire 
head and volume, would bring in a new 
world, and one with a basis and tendency 
_ very different from what was in their 
minds; indeed, the very contradiction of 
what was in their minds. 

For our second study, and as marking a 
further step into the mind of our Lord, 
we took the words from Saint Mark’s 
Gospel with which that evangelist brings 
Jesus upon the stage: “Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of God,” and 
what we were trying to do was to recover 
for ourselves something of the freshness 
which those words must have had for those 
who first heard or read them. Far from 
it being an unpractical and idle contribution 
to any public question to declare the reality 
and supremacy of God, nothing really and 
in the long run is practical and thorough- 
going in comparison. Let men once come 
to some common understanding as to God, 
—as to the fact of God and as to the nature 
of God,—and all those problems and policies 
which divide us and set us against one 
another are already on the way to being 
solved. 

For'the question which lies behind all our 
policies and -ambitions, if we are honest 
with ourselves, is the question: What do 
we think of life? What does it mean? Or, 
—since that will always be a matter of 
debate and dubiety—What are we our- 
selves proposing to make of life? What 
is it we are after? What kind of place 
would this world become, and what kind 
of place would it now begin to become, if 
we, you, I, as by the wave of a magician’s 
wand could have our will? If we had the 
power, what would we make of the world? 
That, I say, is the question; and although, 
superficially considered, it may seem to be 
‘one of those questions which can wait, one 
of those questions which come later and 
at the last, the very contrary is the true 
state of the case. Here most certainly the 
last is the first. 

In the days, some twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Chesterton’s hearty faith came to the 
rescue of so many sad souls, there was a 
saying of his which I treasured, and' which 
I celebrate to myself as often as life threat- 
ens to lose for me its deep simplicity. 

“When I am consulting a landlady as to 
rooms,” says he, in effect, “I do not ask 
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what are her terms, and so forth; I ask 
her what is her total view of the universe.” 

For, he means of course to say, if she is 
right there, she is right everywhere; or if, 
holding this ultimate faith, there is any- 
thing in which she turns out to be not 
quite right, it must be only a mistake, an 
error, something that will be acknowledged 
and amended the moment you bring her 
practice under the challenge of her own 
avowed principle. 

For myself, I find nothing better than 
that. And I do not scruple to say that it 
was the same insight and philosophy which 
lay behind everything in our Lord’s mes- 
sage, first to His own people, and beyond 
them to us all. 

As I get older I tend more and more to 
urge this way of dealing with ourselves, as 
to our private beliefs and ambitions, and 
also as to our political and public behavior. 
I do not ask a man: “Do you believe in 
God?” in the sense, “Do you believe that 
God exists?” Nowadays I should rather 
ask: “Would you like to believe in God?” 
Were I to ask a man in these days: “Do 
you believe in God?” I should like to adopt 
a tone as though I were asking: “Do you 
believe in goodness, do you believe in being 
kind, forgiving, loving?” Similarly, I do 
not ask a man: “Do you believe in Christ?” 
in the sense, “Do you believe that He is 
all that the church has ever said about Him 
in its theology and language of devotion,—as 
to His nature, His relation to the infinite 
power which may be supposed to preside 
over human destiny?” No, I rather incline 
to ask a man and to ask myself: “Do you 
believe in Christ?” with something of the 
immediateness and reality with which I 
might ask: “Do you believe in so-and-so?” 
naming some one known to us both. I 
intend now rather: “Do you believe in 
Christ?” in the sense, “Would you like to 
believe in Him?” or in the sense, “Are you 
ready to decide to stand up for Jesus in 
the welter of your own moods and in the 
confusions of this present world?” 

I do not know anything nearer to the 
whole fact of the matter than to say that 
our Lord came into this world preaching 
the unity of mankind in God, and inau- 
gurated that prospect as the very task and 
business of all who in every age should 
come to believe in Him. 
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In what follows I shall try to show that 
this, and this alone, is the inevitable ex- 
planation of what happened round about 
Jesus, and of what happened in the depths 
of His own soul, as we are permitted to 
trace the deepening struggle there until 
the end is reached when, as His enemies 
supposed, they were done with Him; when, 
as Jesus radiantly declared, He finished 
the work which the Father had given Him 
to do. 


Gop Loves THE WorLpD. 


We know almost nothing of Jesus until 
He comes upon the scene at the age of 
thirty. But from that moment He always 
affects us as knowing quite definitely what 
it is that He has come into the world to 
say, and to do, and to be. He comes for- 
ward and stands openly by the side of John 
the Baptist. He insists upon being baptized 
by John. That is to say, He publicly as- 
sociates Himself with all that the Baptist 
stood for. Now the Baptist stood for the 
prophetic tradition of the Old Testament. 
The first public act of Jesus, therefore, 
was to take His stand on the side of proph- 
ecy, on the side which regards religion as 
a living expression in contemporary con- 
ditions of the mind and nature of God. 

To put the matter in our own terms, our 
Lord associated Himself with the Baptist 
in interpreting religion as personal, social, 
ethical; and that it is through the ethical 
appreciation that man arrives at true ideas 
concerning God. Those who adhere to this 
view of religion, that it means goodness, 
and goodness of a kind which on the whole 
men everywhere understand, are apt to come 
into conflict with those others who tend to 
confine the operations of religion to certain 
places, which are therefore called sacred, 
or to a certain nation, which is therefore 
held to be the peculiar people of God. 
Truly good men on one side and on the 
other are able to escape the danger of 
bitterness over this difference, but some 
of the saddest chapters in history deal with 
this very conflict between those who regard 
religion as bound up with an institution, 
and those, on the other part, who regard 
religion as a spirit. 

It is another of the natural and uncon- 
scious traits of our Lord’s insight and fair- 
ness that He did justice to both views, 
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agreeing, on the one hand, that the spirit 
of God creates institutions and that for a 
time the institution defends and gives effect 
to the spirit, while at the same time warn- 
ing the representatives and guardians of 
the religious institutions that the function 
of every institution, of every church, of 
every sacred day, of every dogmatic state- 
ment and the rest, is not to keep truth to 
itself, but to become that home and res- 
idence from which truth sallies forth eager 
and unafraid to deal with friend and foe 
out in the world. 

We are all of us familiar with our Lord’s 
ruling on the observance of the sabbath; 
how He lit up that whole question and 
every other similar question in the saying: 
“The sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the sabbath.” Similarly, the chosen 
nation exists for the whole world, not the 
whole world for the chosen nation. God 
revealed Himself to the Jews as He had 
not revealed Himself to the world, but this 
with the intention not that the Jews should 
make a secret of God’s revelation, and not 
that the Jews should become proud and 
contemptuous of peoples that had not the 
Law, but with the intention that the Jews 
should regard themselves as, trustees of 
something sacred and beautiful and nec- 
essary for the behoof of the entire human 
family. 

It was the enunciation of that principle 
which first aroused and afterwards inflamed 
the ecclesiastical and nationalist politicians. 
of His day, and led directly to our Lord’s 
death. And it was our Lord’s clear insight 
into the truth of that principle, and His 
conviction that obedience to it was the only 
way of escape from the immediate tragedy 
into which the Jewish state was rushing in 
His day,—it was this insight and conviction 
which steadied our Lord when easier ways. 
offered themselves to His tired spirit, and 
which enabled Him out of the agony on 
Calvary, to cry: “It is finished,’ meaning, 
as we must mean when we are announcing 
the triumph of a principle, “It is vindicated.” 

In short, the issue between our Lord and 
the leaders in church and state of His day 
was this: our Lord declared that God is 
the father of the entire race of man, that 
He has no national favorites, that He has 
no respect of persons, that God loves the 
world. It was the beginning of the end 
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for Jesus and the burning of His bridges 
behind Him when He took His stand on the 
saying: “God loves the world,” putting the 
accent not upon God, and not upon loves, 
but upon the world. To this the leaders of 
His day replied: “But how can that be? 
Is not the whole story of God’s dealings 
with the Hebrew people proof that that 
people stands in a different class in the 
eyes of God from all the peoples of the 
world? Did not God cali Abraham to be 
the father of the faithful?” To which our 
Lord may be said to have replied: “It is 
true that the entire history of the Hebrew 
people is the story of God inviting them to 
do something, to become something; it is 
the story also of God enabling them to do 
this thing undisturbed by any lower ambi- 
tion. But what is the thing which all the 
time God is asking His people to do, and 
is enabling them to do? It is there we are 
at issue. You allowed yourselves to read 
into God’s dealings with you a certain 
caprice or partiality. You quote to Me: 
An Ethiopian ready to perish was my father, 
and the Lord made him a great people. 
But ought not the deduction from that 
historical fact to be not that therefore you 
are superior to all other peoples, but surely 
-Yather this, that the same God who took 
the Ethiopian ready to perish and made of 
him a spiritual people, is able to take other 
nations that are ready to perish, and make 
them also His people? You call Abraham 
your father, and yourselves the children of 
_ Abraham, but what is Abraham in the eter- 
nal mind of God? Abraham, we read, 
heard God’s voice calling him out from his 
own home, out from his accustomed se- 
-curities, out to face an unknown future. 
You have misread the entire story. You 
have misapprehended the meaning of it. 
In the sight of God, Abraham is not the 
father of the Jews; he is the father of the 
faithful. Abraham is the father, the patron 
and type, of those who at the call of God 
set out, and who are ready to go with their 
faith and their insight into the whole world, 
and to share their faith and insight with 
the whole world. They are of the seed 
lof Abraham who are of this outgoing 
| spirit.” 


THe CANAANITISH WOMAN. 


Here let me recall the story of our Lord’s 
# treatment of a Canaanitish woman who 


~ entreated Him. 
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came to Him asking help, The entire in- 
cident is one which in my own view is, 
from the moral standpoint, indefensible and 
unintelligible until we see it within that in- 
terpretation of our Lord’s mission to this 
world with which these lectures deal. Let 
me read the story: 

“Leaving that place, Jesus withdrew into 
the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon. Here a 
Canaanitish woman of the district came out 
and persistently cried out: ‘Sir, Son of 
David, pity me! My daughter is cruelly 
harassed by a demon.’ But He answered 
her not a word. Then the disciples inter- 
posed and begged Him, saying: ‘Send her 
away, because she keeps crying behind us.’ 
‘I have only been sent to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,’ He replied. Then 
she came and threw herself at His feet, and 
‘O sir, help me!’ she said. 
It is not right,’ He said, ‘to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and throw it to the dogs.’ ‘Be 
it so, sir,’ she said, ‘for even the dogs eat 
the scraps which fall from their master’s 
tables.” ‘O woman,’ replied Jesus, ‘great 
is your faith! Be it done to you as you 
desire.’ And from that moment her daugh- 
ter was restored to health.” 

Now I know very well the ingenious and 
laborious and entirely unconvincing reasons 
and‘explanations that are given in order 
to remove from our minds a certain natural 
and instinctive dissatisfaction with this 
story as it stands. It is said that our Lord 
was not sure, at the woman’s first appeal, 
of the reality of her faith, and that He 
purposely put difficulties in her way so that: 
she might fall back before the face of these 
difficulties into a sullen acquiescence in her 
lot, or that her faith might be heightened 
or deepened by these very difficulties into 
an agonizing cry. A horrid idea! One 
also which bristles with theological difficul- 
ties as it does with moral, for it would at- 
tribute to our blessed Lord something far 
removed indeed from the divine charity 
which will not break a bruised reed or 
quench a smoking flax. But the fact is, 
once we see the incident in its proper light, 
the whole thing becomes luminous, and 
Christ emerges from it His own consistent 
self. 

“A Canaanitish woman came to Jesus,”’— 
an outsider, that is to say, not a Jew, not 
an heir of the promises of God in the view 
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of those who interpreted those promises 
narrowly. This woman came to Jesus. 
“Sir, Son of David, pity me! My daughter 
is cruelly harassed by a demon.” But He 
answered her not a word. 

Then we read: “The disciples interposed 
and begged Him, saying: ‘Send her away, 
because she keeps crying behind us.’” The 
disciples did not mean: “Bid her begone; 
chase her away,” for that they could have 
done of themselves. No, they could only 
have meant: “Lord, give her what she 
wants!” 

But our Lord still withheld His hand. 
And why? Was it that He Himself did 
not see His way as to what He should do? 
Never! Was it that He was not sure that 
this woman had some kind of theological 
‘equipment which we call faith, and that 
until He was sure of this He could not or 
would not say the word which would com- 
fort this distracted mother who was only 
asking that relief should come to her sick 
child? Impossible! Nay, almost blas- 
phemous! 

How then are you to interpret our Lord’s 
silence and- delay? Only in one way, I 
hold. He was leaving the woman’s question 
to burn-its way into their Jewish hearts 
who were looking on and listening. He 
would not interrupt the controversy which 
had now begun in their spirits, the con- 
troversy as to what a man is to do who will 
still call himself a man, and what God is 
to do who will still call Himself God, when 
human weakness and pain appeal for a de- 
liverance which man or God can render. 

And when our Lord did speak, what was 
it He said? “I have only been sent to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Now 
these, I firmly hold, are not His words at 
all. They are, so to speak, a quotation to 
be read within inverted commas, a quota- 
tion embodying the prevailing temper of 
their Jewish minds. It is as though He 
had said: “Well, but you know if I help 
this woman I shall be acting in contraven- 
tion of all that you Jews believe and protest. 
If you really mean what you say, you mean 
that this woman, because she is a Canaan- 
itish woman, is not eligible for the charity 
of God. God, in your view, can close His 
ears and is right to close His ears to any 
appeal that comes from any human heart if 
that human heart is not a Jewish human 
hear Be 
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But the woman came on again, and threw 
herself at His feet, and entreated Him: 
“O sir, help me!” It is as though she had 
said: “I don’t know anything about your 
political and ecclesiastical differences. I 
am only a woman, and a Canaanitish 
woman. But I am a woman and a mother, 
and I have a child and she is delirious. O 
sir, help me!” And Jesus replied,—and I 
think it must have cost Him almost as much 
as the agony of Gethsemane: “It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs.” 

Is there any man living who will try to 
convince me that Jesus said that, meaning 
every word of it? Were I convinced that 
Jesus said that, meaning every word of it, 
I should have to close my New Testament 
and go out into the darkness. No, He 
never said that, meaning it! Once more He 
was holding up a mirror to the soul of His 
own Jewish people, and to the soul of their 
representatives, His own disciples, Jews 
every man of them. It was as though He 
were saying: “You see how these principles ~ 
of yours work out. It is one thing for a 
rabbi, sitting in his study, to develop with 
a horrid intellectual consistency some doc- 
trine about the necessary exclusiveness of — 
God, but it is another matter to apply that 
doctrine to life, to life with its pathos and 
its agony. How do you feel just now with 
this woman crying out for help which [ 
could render,—which you know I could 
render,—but which I am forbidden to ren- 
der if I confine Myself to the people of 
My own race? And how do you think God 
feels when a cry like this woman’s reaches 
His ears? Can your theory of God, com- 
pelled by some document to confine Himself 
to the Jews, stand this assault, of human 
weakness? Can you yourselves stand this 
assault, can you bear this any longer?” 

And the woman’s voice sounded again 
over the silence and tension of their souls. 
“Be it so, sir,” she said; “dogs we are, 
hungry, beaten dogs; but even dogs, though 
they may not presume to what is-spread for 
honored guests upon the table, are still 
permitted to pick up the crumbs that fall.” 

At which Jesus could no longer restrain 
Himself. He had kept up His self-ap- 
pointed pose, as Joseph did for a little while 
before his brethren, but at last outpoured 
His heart. It was as though He had said, 
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who never needed to ask forgiveness of atly 
one: 

“Woman, forgive Me! 
is your faith! 
desire !” 

Now that was the issue which our Lord 
raised in this world. That was the question 
which our Lord put to the Jewish people. 
It was the question which God had put to 
them in the book of Jonah. It is this: What 
are you to do, what is God to do, if an out- 
sider comes in the name of sheer human 
necessity and asks for a share in the love 
of God? 

It was when this dawned upon Saint Paul 
in after days, outside the Damascus gate, 
that he was blinded with the sudden and 
amazing inevitableness of it all, and over- 
whelmed with shame at his own moral 
stupidity. No wonder we read that he dealt 
with himself with indignation and revenge 
when at length he perceived that this Jesus, 
—whom he was persecuting in the name of 
a Judaism which he perceived now was a 
caricature of God,—that this Jesus was the 
only true Jew of them all. 


O woman, great 
Be it done to you as you 


* * * * * 


So our Lord habitually spake, and always 
in correspondence with His words He acted. 
He left it to the human heart within them 
to say whether they could still go on be- 
lieving that goodness was not really good- 
ness unless it was done by a Jew; that a cup 
of cold water did not taste sweetly on 
parched lips unless the cup was handed by a 
Jew, and the parched lips the lips of a Jew. 


He left it to themselves to say whether it 


was like One whom men might call God 
to notice these petty racial distinctions and 
to force Himself to act in a way that of- 
fends a good man’s moral sense rather than 
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hurt the feelings of a Jew. And why 
should it hurt the feelings of a Jew to be 
asked to believe that God loves us all, and’ 
wants us all to know it? If any man has 
religious feelings which are hurt by the 
happiness of others, would he not do well to 
pray God to deliver him from such feel- 
ings? 
* * * * * 

So, in the early days, in the days of the 
Galilean ministry, out among the hills, 
Jesus spoke, going about doing good. And 
the leaders in church and state listened. At 
the very first, it would appear that our Lord 
had a kind of hope that they might be 
moved to break up the crust into which 
their faith had hardened, and that they 
would have pity upon the whole world, for 
the same reason as God asked Jonah to 
have pity on Nineveh,—in sheer compassion. 
And we know that one here and one there 
was touched and moved. We may well 
believe too that many were ready to declare 
themselves as on the more human side. 
Indeed, it may very well be that the leaders 
became aware of a movement which, if 
it once got under way, might go all lengths, 
and that it was because of this secret knowl- 
edge of theirs that one day, and that sud- 
denly,—for so the narrative bears us out,— 
they decided that this subtle danger of a 
ovement towards tenderness, towards hu- 
manity, towards the sweepiiig away of na- 
tionalist barriers, should cease, and that 
this Jesus, who was threatening the fabric 
of their fong-cherished dreams, should be 
hurried away into silence. 

They therefore crucified Him, not know- 
ing, what our Lord knew perfectly, that 
truth crucified cannot be holden of death, 
but lives, goes to work in the world. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEAR EAST.* 


Rev Bo. .G. Coan, D> D: 


What happened in the Near East? What 
has the war done there? It has done more 
toward opening the door for the gospel than 
in five hundred years preceding. Oh, my 


* Delivered at the Northfield Summer School 
for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, July 
1920. 


friends, if you could realize how God has 
been working through this war and opening 
the doors, and is today beckoning the Chris- 
tian world to follow on and seize those 
openings, you would be amazed! 

When you speak of the Near East, you 
refer to Bible lands, the lands that -have 
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been known to us in history ever since we 
were able to read and study history, the 
lands that have been made sacred in the 
Word. Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, all of what is known today as Tur- 
key in Asia Minor, those are the Near East 
as differentiated from the Far East. 

What a great part in history the Near 
East has played in the past! From the 
creation of the world, the flood, the calling 
of Abraham, the rise of the kingdom of 
Israel, the day of the prophets, away down 
to the coming of Jesus Christ and to this 
very day history is saturated with the 
thought of the Near East. And it has been 
the country where have sprung up three of 
the greatest religions in the world,—first 
Judaism, and then two thousand years ago 
Christianity, and then in the sixth century 
Islam. 

The Near East has been the battle ground 
of empires. It is the highway, the bridge, 
that connects the West with the Far East, 
and no wonder the Hun had his eye on the 
Near East, no wonder the German was 
plotting and planning for forty years to get 
in there. There was just one thing Ger- 
many left out in that plan; she left out 
God, and that is why she failed. It was a 
human plan, framed in human conceit and 
pride and ambition; and wherever the 
foundation is pride and ambition and con- 
ceit the structure is bound to collapse. 

There too is where the apostolic churches 
rose, there is where the Armenian nation 
in the third century installed Christianity 
as a national religion, and ever since then 
they have been suffering one long series of 
persecutions and massacres for Christ’s 
sake. We have looked on and done noth- 
ing, and the guiltiest nation in the wide 
world tonight before "God Almighty is the 
United States, for there is no country in 
the world that wields a greater influence, 
has greater opportunities, and possesses 
greater wealth than the United States, and 
the United ‘States could in twenty-four 
hours stop the massacres and make peace 
in the Near East if she wanted to. 

I have no time in the few minutes allotted 
me to carry you into the history of the trag- 
edy of the war. We were there in two years 
of it, and those years broke my wife down, 
and that is the only reason I am in: America. 
My home is there, my heart is there, my 
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longings are there, my one ambition is to 
spend every moment of my life out there, 
and finally to be buried there. When peo- 
ple say: “When are you coming back, if 
you go?” I say: “I hope I am never com- 
ing back again.” I never was so homesick 
in my life. 

What has the war done? When people 
speak of the suffering, when people think 
of the great tragedy that has taken place, 
you have to remember there is another side, 
—and that is the only thing that will keep 
your faith alive and give you courage to 
keep on,—you have to remember that God 
lives, and God rules. God has not been 
put out of action yet, and it is because God 
lives and rules that the Near East is being 
opened to the gospel as never before in all 
its history. 

There is enough -to discourage, God 
knows. I cannot help but bring before my 
mind the faces of those girls, two hundred 
thousand, who as the result of this war are 
living in captivity to the Turks. Twenty 
months have passed by since Turkey was 
considered defeated, and those women are 
still languishing in exile and wondering 
where are those ideals for which we fought, 
and wondering why we stopped when the 
job was only half finished, and why the 
United States did not keep its promise to 
redeem them. They are there yet. 

I could go on and tell you a great deal 
of their suffering. But let us look at the 
other side. 

The first thing the war has done has been 
not only to lift the veil and show the United 
States the suffering of those people as never 
before, but the war has done a great deal 
to redeem those people. And that redemp- 
tion has come about,—and you may be as 
jealous as you wish, but I am going to pay 
the due tribute where it belongs,—that re- 
demption has come from Great Britain. 
Great Britain has taken thirteen million 
people out from under the Turk in this 
war, and made them free. Thank God for 
that! 

See what Great Britain did in Mesopo- 
tamia, where her armies marched across a 
thousand miles of blinding sand and sti- 
fling heat! Brother Kanamori was telling 
you of the great task of evangelizing the 
world, that it was not impossible. There 
is nothing impossible to the army that wills, 
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and when that British army willed to con- 
quer they conquered, and the day came 
when in spite of temporary setbacks they 
were in Bagdad. 

What does that mean? Oh, I wish we 
had more imagination! I have been sur- 
prised to see the dullness and the indiffer- 
ence with which America has allowed these 
great events to pass by. When Bagdad fell 
ten million Arabs were made free! Who 
are those Arabs? They belong to one of 
the finest civilizations of past centuries. 
That civilization Turkey has done her best 
to.blot out. And if you want to know what 
Arabs are capable of, read the history of 
young Prince Hadjiz, read the history of 
those great sheiks in the desert, the men 
with whom General Lawrence associated 
until he won their confidence, until he won 
their warm love; and that one Englishman, 
an Oxford scholar who was down there to 
study archeology, was able by his great 
personality to swing one great tribe of two 
hundred and fifty thousand Arabs around 
and line them up with the British, and they 
were all supposed to be Turkish subjects. 

And when Bagdad fell, was that all? 
See that great man of God, Allenby, start- 
ing out from Cairo with a prayer meeting! 
If the Peace Conference had been opened 
with prayer the League of Nations might not 
have gone on for twenty months and then 
been thrown out on the scrap heap. Gen- 
eral Allenby started with a prayer meeting, 
then he marched northward for Palestine. 
And he had a big job on hand. He had to 
pipe all the water from the Nile to water 
200,000 troops. The gullies were bridged, 
the ditches were filled in, the railway was 
built, and one day General Allenby with 
his army was looking down from the ram- 
parts of old Jerusalem, and the Turks were 
scurrying to the north. He did not blow 
his horn, he did not have any bands play- 
ing, he did not have the people come out 
and huzzah, he would not allow a single 
banner to be unfurled, for with great humil- 
ity and realizing the seriousness of the 
action Allenby said: “Nobody has a right 
today to raise a single flag; it belongs to 
the world”; and bareheaded, preceded by 
his aide, he walked through the streets. 
But while General Allenby was quiet and 
modest, the eyes of the people were stream- 
ing with tears, and many an uplifted face 
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was thanking God that at last they were 
free! 

My friends, there wasn’t music there, but 
there was music up above. I hear that 
music, and it seems to me I-see the heavenly 
host on their feet, straining their eyes as 
they look over the battlements of heaven 
on that .momentous scene, with musical in- 
struments in their hands, ready for the 
signal. And then the great chorus rises 
that sweeps through heaven and rings in 
its vaults! And what is that chorus? “Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God! Speak comfortably to Jerusalem! 
Cry unto her that her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned: for 
she hath received of the Lord’s hand double 
for all her sins!” And then as an answer 
from the farthest parts of heaven I hear 
another chorus rising: “Awake, awake, put 
on thy strength, O Zion! Put on thy beau- 
tiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city! 
For henceforth,’—God takes His oath on 
it,—“henceforth there shall no more come 
into thee the uncircumcised and the un- 
clean.” Jerusalem has fallen, and that is 
the work of the British. Palestine, and then 
Syria with three millions more, are added 
to the other ten millions, and Turkey has 
lost thirteen millions of her twenty-two. 

All the promises that Germany had made 
that the Mohammedan world should not 
only be a ruling part of the world but that 
their religion—listen!—that their religion, 
Islam, should be the religion of the world, 
were wiped out when Germany was de- 


_feated, and the Mohammedan world re- 


alized that their political power was forever 
gone, and that their faith had failed them. 
. My friends, that is the greatest tragedy 
to my mind of the war in the Near East, 
the fact that millions today are waking up 
and realizing as never before that their 
faith has failed them. And they are look- 
ing around helplessly, wistfully, anxiously, 
and they are saying: “What can we get that 
will supply that great lack?” And they 
are fastening their eyes on you! 

What do they know of Christianity? Why 
should they seek Christianity? Because 
they -have seen your missionaries there for 
a hundred years, they have seen your hos- 
pitals, their boys and girls have been ed- 
ucated in your schools. They have seen 
the heroism of the missionaries during this 
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great war, when everyone of them was 
marooned and was pleaded with to leave 
and seek a place of safety, and, yet stuck 
to his and her post, ready to die with and 
for those people rather than desert them 
and leave them in the hands of the Turk. 
They have seen your works of charity, 
wherein in feeding the starving’ we have 
done as much as we could to feed them as 
well as the Christians. 

The other day a man who has been giving 
a few paltry dollars for relief said to me: 
“T would like to ask you a question. I 
want to know whether any of my money is 
going to feed those damned Turks?” 

“Well,” I said, “if you will leave out that 
word with a d on it I will answer you. 
They are not damned, for one thing. There 
are lots of them that are lovable people. 
There are lots of them that are as innocent 
as you are. They do not know what they 
have done.” 

My friends, I am not condoning their 
atrocities, I am not belittling the awful 
crimes committed by that people on its 
innocent, helpless victims. But I want to 
tell you those crimes were not committed 
by the mass; those crimes were committed 
by the Turk as a tool who had to obey the 
German. Take America, remove authority, 
and you would have worse deeds’ taking 
place today in this country than have taken 
place out there in Turkey. 

They are today looking for something 
better, and they realize what that better 
gospel is. They realize that Islam is in- 
compatible with this twentieth century. 

They are ashamed of polygamy, they are 
apologizing for it, but every time they 
apologize they have their own prophet to 
deal with, and that is where they are baffled. 
A Mohammedan said: “We would abolish 
polygamy tomorrow, but what are we go- 
ing to do with our Prophet?” That would 
be acknowledging he was wrong, for he in- 
stituted polygamy, and commended it, and 
practised it. 

And not only that, but they realize that a 
great many things that he taught in the 
deserts of Arabia are impossible in this 
twentieth century. A Mohammedan has to 
pray five times a day. He has to wash his 
hands and feet five times a day, and they 
are very intricate, long-drawn-out ablutions. 
If they cannot get water, they rub them in 
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the sand. Well, now, a:man is traveling on 
a train. It is time for prayer. Is the train 
going to stop and allow him to go out and 
scrub himself, and take fifteen minutes for 
his genuflections? Not a bit of it! The 
prayer goes by the board, and the Moham- 
medans are getting where we are. I have 
been in hundreds of Christian homes where 
there is no family worship, where the Bible 
is closed, where there isn’t even grace at 
the table; and when I ask them why it is | 
they say: “Well, modern business life makes — 
it impossible.” Are we going to admit that 
circumstances have so changed that we too, 
like the Mohammedan, have to give up our 
prayers? 

I say, my friends, the whole Near East 
I hear the Macedonian call 
from Arabia. Why is it they want Amer- 
ican missionaries? Because they have seen 
the grand work of those incomparable men 
of God, the Zwemer brothers and Van Ness, 
and they know what it stands for, and they 
are ready to accept your schools and put 
their boys and girls into them, to take your 
hospitals, and hand their people over to you 
and let you teach them anything you want. 
The same is true in Turkey. ‘There are 
millions in Turkey waiting to come into the 
light. They have never had freedom be- 
fore. There are millions in Persia waiting 
to come into the light. Our schools are 
overflowing with boys and girls. The 
streets in front of our churches are blocked 
with the crowds that cannot get inside. We 
never saw anything like it before, and I 
am ashamed to say our faith never grasped 
anything like it. Why is it? Because, my 
friends, in their great distress and sorrow 
they realize that the only religion that can 
heal, that can comfort, that can wipe away 
their tears and bind up their wounds, is 
the religion of Jesus Christ. It is the only 
religion that pities; it is the only religion 
that loves. 

One day, when the Russians were in that 
part of the country where I live, they had 
with them seven hundred Armenian sol- 
diers. When you looked into the faces of 
these soldiers you were frightened,—there 
was tragedy stamped on every face. Not 
a man among them but what was living for 
one purpose, revenge. Not a man among 
them but whose wife or daughter had been 
outraged, whose home had been destroyed, 
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An Appeal from the Near East. 


whose children had been tortured; and they 
were aching to get after the Turk, Do not 
judge them too severely until you have been 
in their places! Oh, it is very easy to 
practise pacificism over here! Get out 
there, and you will find every bit of it 
oozing out of your skin until you are 
ashamed to acknowledge you ever were a 
pacifist. 

Well, as they were going through the plain 
they saw some Turkish villages. They 
flung themselves on them. In a few mo- 
ments they would have massacred every 
one of the Turks if the Russians had not 
called them back. They said: “This is not 
butchery. Wait until we fight.” In the 
meantime the army went on. The fright- 
ened people in the villages were huddled 
in the ditches, in the streets, in the fields, 
not daring to come out. We heard of it. 
We went out there and called: “Come out! 
Do not be afraid! We are your friends!” 
Here and there a head began to lift itself, 
and the women and the children trembling 
came crawling out, threw themselves at our 
feet, and said: 

“For God’s sake, save us!” 

They did not dare to go back to their 
villages, although it was safe. We took 
them into a Mohammedan mosque, 1600 of 
them, and there for two weeks until they 
got over their nervous shock we fed them. 
The Mohammedans went by every day, 
and they saw us, and they knew that among 
those people were some who had committed 
unspeakable crimes against our Christians; 
and they went home, and hung their heads, 
and did a lot of thinking. 

One day I called on a great ecclesiastic. 
He is one of those men that Christ de- 
scribes, who standing in the door of the 
temple lifts up his voice with pride and 
thanks God that he is without blemish, 
thanks God that he is not knocking his 
head on the floor the way that poor sinner 
is out there who does not even think he is 
fit to come inside. Now that man had 
never shaken hands with a foreigner,—it 
would defile him. He had never risen in 
the presence of a foreigner,—it would be 
paying him too much honor. And a friend 
of mine said to me: “I want you to call 
with ‘me on him.” We got to the door, and 
as soon as the curtain was drawn that man 
rose to his feet, came near to the door, and 
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was not satisfied to take me by the hand, 
but gave me an affectionate hug, and kissed 
me all over until I wished he would stop. 
I wondered what it meant. Then he led me 
to the farther end of the room, which is the 
place of honor, brought only one chair, and 
said: “Sit down.” 

I said: “No, not until you sit down. I 
can sit on the floor as well as you.” 

“No,” he said, “I won’t sit down until 
you do.” 

Finally I sat down to put him at ease. 
“Now,” I said, “will you sit down?” 

He said: “No, I am not worthy to sit 
down. I am not worthy to have you call 
on me. I am ashamed of my religion.” 

“Why,” I asked, “what has happened?” 

“Ah,” he said, “I have heard what you 
have been doing over there for those people 
of ours, and I want to tell you, Dr. Coan, 
that the religion that is able to forgive and 
to love its enemies is going to win the 
world. From this day to my death I shalf 
no longer be a Mohammedan.” 

Now as I close I want to bring an appeal! 
to you. O God, how can I do it? I see 
the women in degradation, in ignorance, the 
women who have been robbed of their birth- 
right, who have from childhood been 


“treated as if they were slaves and chattels. 


I see them looking upon those who have 
been released from slavery, longing for the 
same privilege. I see the mother bringing 
her little daughter to our house, and say- 
ing: “My chance is gone; give my daughter 
a chance.” I see the fathers bringing their 
boys to our schools, and saying: “Our reli- 
gion has failed us, teach them anything you 
wish, they are not ours any longer.” And 
I see them turned away for lack of room, 
for lack of teachers, and for lack of money. 
And then I think of this great country with 
its enormous wealth, with its extravagance, 
with its luxury, and I say: “O God, how 
are we going to awaken America?” 

My friends, if you ask me whom I pity 
tonight, it isn’t those people out there who 
have lost their dearest, who have lost their 
property and are wandering today in the 
desert. I do not pity those who have suf- 
fered martyrdom and have won their crown. 
They have been tried in the fire, and they 
have come out pure gold. But I do pity 
with all my heart America, and I tremble 
for America. Those words were true that 
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we heard: if able to save the world you 
do not do it there is only one thing can 
follow, God will take the Candlestick out 
of the socket, He will put the light out and 
raise another light in its place. 

I had hoped that the war had awakened 
us. When I saw this great nation perform- 
ing miracles, when I saw the prodigality 
with which our billions were spent, when 
I saw the rapidity with which our millions 
were trained and sent across the ocean to 
France, when I saw the way in which every 
factory hummed and every wheel whirled 
until all the things necessary were produced, 
when I saw men and women, boys and girls 
vying with one another to knit the stockings 
and the sweaters and do anything that 
would help the great cause, I thought to my- 
self, Thank God, the fire has descended upon 
the hearts of the American nation, and we 
are saved! And now I see people trying 
to forget, I see people plunging anew into 
the pleasures they had foregone for a little 
while on account of the war, and I think 
to myself, was it all in vain? 

What is a handful of a few thousand to 
go and give the light to a billion who have 
mever seen it? What are the paltry mil- 
lions of money when you think of the 
billions that are necessary to carry the work 
on? A missionary friend from India told 
me that there are ten millions among the 
low caste who are waiting to be baptized. 
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Think of that! Ten millions waiting to be 
baptized, and not enough missionaries to 


do it! Anxious to enter the kingdom, and 
not a soul to lead them in! Oh, what an 
opportunity ! 


I am going back if God wills. We are 


ready, waiting to go, homesick to go. And 
what do we ask for? Your sympathy? 
No. Your pity? By no means. We ask 


your backing; we have a right to. 

The other day I came back from a tour, 
and I saw my wife radiant, singing with 
joy,—I had not seen her so happy in four 
years. I said: 

“Tda, what are you singing for? 
makes you so happy?” 

“Why,” she said, “I have passed my 
physical test. We can go back!” 

I looked at that woman, and I was filled 
with awe. I said: “Wife, go back to what? 
Our home is ruined, our people have been 
killed, our churches have been destroyed. 
That fair plain is a howling wilderness. 
Go back to epidemic, go back to famine, 
go back to suffering?” 

She knew I didn’t mean it. She smiled, 
and she said: “All the greater need for go- 
ing back!” 

My friends, in this spirit we are going 
back, and we are asking you to pray for 
us and to help us make Persia and Arabia 
and all the Near East-the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


What 


VIRGIL AND ISAIAH. 
Ernest Gordon. 


Paul uses the phrase “the fulness of 
time” to mark the coincidence of all the 
factors, spiritual and temporal, which were 
to stage the opening of a new era. Among 
these factors when Christ came were the 
universal pessimism, the weariness with 
long civil wars and massacres, the general 
feeling that Roman society had reached the 
end of its rope and could get no further 
without divine aid. This depression is 
manifested without reserve by Horace in 
his Sixteenth Epode. He advises abandon- 
ing the ship, giving up the Roman Empire 
as hopeless, and fleeing across the Western 
Ocean to the fabled lands of peace and 
plenty which lay in the light of the setting 
sun, 


“The rich and happy isles 

Where Ceres year by year crowns all the 
untilled land with sheaves; 

For Jupiter, when he with brass the Golden 
Age alloyed, 

That blissful region set apart by the good 
to be enjoyed; 

With brass and then with iron he the ages 
seared; but ye, 

Good men and true, to that bright home 
arise and follow me.” 


This epode illustrates the universal de- 
spair which had possession of the pagan 
world just previous to the coming of Christ: 
But there was one exception in the literature 
of the time. Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue ex- 
presses the hope of a deliverance through 
the coming of a child—an idea without 
parallel in classical writing. 


Virgil and Isaiah. 


Now the two poets were contemporane- 
ous, and undoubtedly acquainted with each 
other. Comparison of the two poems shows 
various passages which are strikingly alike. 
Thus, 

Nec magnos metuent armenta leones of 
the Fourth Eclogue immediately recalls the 
Nec ravos timeant armenta leones of the 
Sixteenth Epode, and Virgil’s Ipsae lacte 
domum referent distenta capellae ubera is 
suggestive of the lines of Horace 


Illic inuissae venient ad mulctra capellae 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 


This is. clearly no accident but the com- 
plimentary allusion of one poet to his con- 
temporary’s verses, as Prof. Kiessling of 
Berlin remarks. 

Horace would “throw his musket in the 
corn,” to use an anachronistic figure, and 
abandon Rome to her fate. Virgil cries out 
that the Rome of the future is to have its 
Golden Age,—fruit of the wise administra- 
tion of Augustus,—the security and peace 
and good order which he will bring in. In 
the Georgics he outlines the blessings which 
improved agriculture is to introduce, in 
the disappearance of noxious animals and 
troublesome weeds, in the husbanding of 
natural resources, in the gradual ushering 
in of a humanitarian millennium. It is the 
social-evolutionary pot of gold at the rain- 
bow’s end over which ‘the last generation 
of the modern world was so enthusiastic. 

This thought of a coming bright future 
for Italy Virgil symbolizes in the figure of 
a child, without thought of identifying it 
with any imperial prince of the blood or 
any dynasty. It is, Professor Ramsay 
thinks, simply a reborn Roman people, a 
new generation foreseen forty years before 
the birth of Christ and depicted under the 
allegorical form of a divine child. 

There may be difficulties in Sir William 
Ramsay’s identification, yet we have good 
reason for thinking that the divine child 
of Isaiah 9,—Wonderful, Counselor, Prince 
of Peace,—was in the back-ground of Vir- 
gil’s mind. This comes out in the compar- 
ison of the following lines of Wharton’s 
translation of the Eclogue with the eleventh 
and thirty-fifth chapters of Isaiah. 


“Peace, virtue, justice, now return again. 
See a new progeny from heaven descend ! 
For thee, O child, spontaneous earth shall 
j pour 
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Green ivy, mixed with every choicest 
flower; 

Each field shall breathe Assyria’s rich 
perfume, 

And sweets ambrosial round thy cradle 
bloom ; 


With milk o’er-charged the goats shall 
homeward speed, 

And herds secure from mighty lions feed. 

The Peeper! asp and speckled snake shall 
ie, 

Nor poisonous herb ’mid flowers concealed 
shall lie. 

Then clustering grapes on forest-thorns 

_ shall grow;. 
Swains without culture golden harvests 


reap, 

And knotted oaks shall showers of honey 

weep.” 

The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them: and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. . es 
The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box to- 
gether. . . . . The wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid: and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow and 
the bear shall feed; their young ones shall 
lie down together; and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. And the sucking child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the 
adder’s den. } 


The movement of history was con- 
ceived by the ancient world as one of al- 
ternate advance and decay,—cycles of im- 
provement and degeneration succeeding one 
another. Only the Hebrew looked forward 
to a future of blessing. Of this Messianic 
hope Virgil had caught a gleam, apparently 
from Isaiah, and set it ashining in his 


‘Eciogue, as a glowworm under a glass. 


That Isaiah was the source of his in- 
spiration is probable from the fact that we 
can find no other likely source in ancient 
literature. But there are other indications, 
which Sir William Ramsay has pointed out 
in “The Bearing of Recent Discovery on 
the Trustworthiness of the New Testa- 
ment.” The stops, or sentence ends, of this 
Eclogue coincide with the ending of the 
lines much more commonly than is usual 
with Virgil’s verse. Again, “in a number 
of instances the second half of the line 
repeats with slight variation the meaning 
of the first half, or when the sense is in- 
closed in two hexameters the second line 
repeats the meaning of the first. These 
characteristics are unlike any previous treat- 
ment of the hexameter. They are distinctly 
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those of Hebrew poetry, and the metrical 
treatment of this Eclogue can hardly be 
explained except as an experiment made in 
imitation of the same original from which 
sprang the central conception of the Better 
Age, surely approaching and inaugurated 
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by the birth of a child. We notice that the 
peculiar metrical form is most marked 
where the expression approaches the pro- 
phetic type, while in the descriptive parts 
the metre is closer to the form common im 
the Eclogues.” 


INEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES FOR-CHRISTMAS 
DECORATION. 


Felix J. Koch. 


Many and varied the devices employed, 
all Anglo-Saxon lands over, these days, 
for increasing the beauty of church interiors 
holiday-time, and not only do the tireless 
church committees seek to achieve the at- 
tractive, but almost always church vies 
with church, in a given community, in pro- 
ducing the rather unusual as well. 

Committeemen having such subjects to 
consider shortly can not go far amiss in 
taking lesson from the striking decoration 
achieved at comparatively little cost by 
Christ Church, in Cincinnati, not long since. 

This was by the use of small cedars, 
those that are too tiny to sell as Christmas 


trees in the next Yuletide market, and 
which, though they would eventually grow 
to a size to fit them for such ends, promise 
their grower better returns when sold, even 
so young, for what they will bring. 

This use of little cedar trees can be 
brought to an almost negligible cost in many 
sections of most Anglo-Saxon countries. 
where the evergreens abound, by organizing 
tree-cutting picnics of the young folk of’ 
the church. 

Permission to cull these secured, by pur- 
chase or more often donation, of the owner 
of such land as may have its scrub growth 
of little cedars, the young folk and their 
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chaperons go out as on any other big, out- 
of-door lark. The boys, the men, cut the 
little trees; the women and girls search 
the chaparral for others, break away dead 
limbs or unsightly sprigs from the trees 
cut, shape these with their shears, or per- 
haps bear them off to the wagon. 

Where the trees do not abound one may 
arrange for a shipment with any dealer in 
Christmas trees at Yuletide. 

Better still, pastors of churches intend- 
ing to use this decoration in a part of the 
country where the trees are not native and 
so must be shipped in, can divert dealer's 
profits and cutter’s profits to some com- 
panion Sunday school. A few letters to 
superintendents of such schools in small 
towns or villages in the evergreen belt, tell- 
ing the price made the writer by local deal- 
ers, delivery at the church door, and asking 
if their boys and girls might not care to 
make such profit for their own treasury 
through a picnic of the sort described, will 
almost inevitably result in mutually satis- 
factory arrangement. 

Given these wee trees then, which will 
keep their green and so their charm 
throughout the season of the merry-making, 
the picture serves very nearly to tell the 
rest of the tale. 

All the limbs on one half of the tree are 
stripped by the willing workers of the 
church, that the other half may be set 
squarely against the tall, stained window 
panes. The branches thus clipped will be 
employed in decoration here, there and else- 
where about the house of worship. Even 
needles and chips of bark that fall may be 
preserved by doing this cutting over a large 
sheet or old newspapers. If the church be 
heated by furnace or have open hearths, 
throwing this odorous matter gently over 
the fire when service is on will fill the place 
with most delightful balsam! 

Securely moored to the sill, whatever may 
be needed to keep the tree-stock in place 
may be hidden by gay-colored flowers. 
Poinsettias, obviously, go well with cedar 
trees. It may even pay to invest in artificial 
flowers for banking, using them year after 
year to this end, and selling or giving them 
eventually to some neighbor church. 

Trimming the trees so that all stand at 
approximately the same height, reaching 
say to the fifth section of the window, a 
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little space must be left to accentuate the 
break, then a wreath may be suspended 
against the glass. 

With the sunshine pouring in through 
the stained glass by day, or with electric 
lights hung against the windows on the 
outside during a service by night, the effect 
of the light, playing through wreath, naked 
glass and branchings of the trees is lovely 
beyond words to describe! Edging the 
window sash with long ropes of laurel or 
other decoration of such sort heightens this 
picture still more; the effect is much that 
of dawn or late sundown in a far Northland 
woods. 

Similar strands of green foliage—noth- 
ing more, lest things be garish,—at intervals 
down the wall, falling presumably squarely, 
but with the artistic looseness nature gives, 
may be added to give holiday green and 
brilliance to the rest of the walls of the 
church. 

The altar, or its equivalent, is of course 
always the piéce de résistance of the dec- 
orative artist at holiday time, and here the 
little cedar trees may do valiant duty as 
well. 

Ranged in neat rows just behind the choir 
or chancel rail, not crowding, yet the outer- 
most reach of branches touching each other 
to build up a bank of foliage, these trees 
make a background for the other floral 
motif that cannot be surpassed. 

Against their thicket of olive green the 
oak of the rail should stand out unaltered 
except for a line of holly, or some other 
leaf of green, punctuated with the red of 
the berries, strung just along the rail-top. 

Wherever there may be pillars or pilasters 
coming down to meet the railing, strands 
of the laurel, loosely drawn, suffice. 

Then a wreath on each facade of the 
pulpit, a great bunch of bright-colored flow- 
ers to relieve the whole on the communion 
table or other proper pedestal at the center, 
—and few effects more lovely, and yet, all 
things considered, quite so inexpensive, 
can be obtained. 


“The reason why we have so many low 
sinners,” said Richard Baxter, “is because 
we have so few high saints.” 


The only true form of power which one 
person can wield over others is the spir- 
itual mastery of their hearts through love. 


AT THE POOL 


An Archeological Discovery. 


Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep 
market a pool, which is called in the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda, having five porches. John 
Ene 

The northeast quarter of the city of 
Jerusalem is designated on maps with the 
name of Bezetha. From Josephus we know 
that this word signified New Town, and 
that it is a rapid pronunciation of the word 
Bethedesa, of which Bethesda is a clear 
variant. The philology of a proper name, 
therefore, gives an indication of the loca- 
tion of the pool of Bethesda. 

But this is reinforced from the side of 
archeology. 
working in the vicinity of the Church of 
St. Anne, which is in this Bezetha quarter, 
have come upon the ruins of an ancient 
church. A stairway leads below this to a 
crypt, on the north wall of which are clearly 
discernible the remains of a very early 
fresco depicting an angel. Across this 
figure run wave lines representing water, 
and the whole is an obvious memorial of 
the tradition of the angel who troubled the 
Bethesda pool. This crypt is partitioned 
into five compartments built in the fashion 
of arches,—another identification mark re- 
lating it to the pool. Below this crypt is 
indeed what is probably the pool itself, 
reached by a second flight of steps and with 
five shallow porticoes on its north side. 

This remarkable discovery is one more 
archeological vindication of New Testa- 
ment accuracy. 


Folk Lore and the Miracle. 


For an angel went down at a certain sea- 
son into the pool, and troubled the water: 
whosoever then first after the troubling 
of the water stepped in was made whole 
of whatsoever disease he had. John 5. 4. 


This was the tradition which Jesus did 
not take pains even to refer to when He 
called abruptly to the man: “Wilt thou be 
made whole?” waving aside the whole 
superstition. “Our Lord,’ as Prof. Rendel 
Harris says, “does not lose in dignity when 
He appears in the midst of a people prac- 
tising an ancient cult, and without stopping 
to discuss their cult tells the man who is 
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OF BETHESDA. 


~ 


looking for aid from that unsatisfying || 
quarter to take up his mat and go home. | 
He would doubtless say the same if He | 


were to appear amongst the pilgrims at 
Lourdes, who really represent an uncon- 
scious survival of the same practises as 


used to prevail throughout so wide an area || 


of human life. If Christ came to Lourdes, 
—well, He would have done the same as 
when He came to Bethesda.” 

The feast of the Jews mentioned in the 


first verse of the chapter has been variously | 
assigned to the Passover, Purim and the . 


Tabernacles. Westcott identifies it with 
the Feast of Trumpets, the new moon of 
September, the opening of the Jewish new 
year, Rosh-ha-Shanah, 
year. 

This is important for the understanding 
of the passage. Not only according to 
rabbinical tradition was the world created 
upon this day, but this was the day on 
which the luck of the year was fixed. 

This brings us into the region of folk 
lore. 

The new year is still celebrated by the 
Gregorian Christians of Armenia in the 


fashion which prevailed in Jesus’ day. At - 


Harput numbers gather at the village pool 
to await the descent of Gabriel, having 
dammed up the waters on the day preceding 
to facilitate angelic action. And there they 
wait for healing, and particularly for the 
prosperity which befalls the one who first 
after the stroke of midnight succeeds in 
drawing water. For this water, the Grego- 
rians believe, turns all to silver and gold. 

Parallels are to be traced elsewhere,— 
in rural England, where “the luck of the 
first foot” (“whosoever first stepped in”) 
on the new year threshold is anxiously con- 


sidered; also in Scotland, where “the flower | 


of the well,” the first pail of water drawn 

on new year’s morning, is thought to be a 

great help to a girl’s auspicious mating. 
The scene in John 5, Prof. Rendel Harris 


tells us, is to be laid on a September eve- | 


ning, for the day begins at sundown, and the 
new year also. The people are waiting for 
the trumpets to sound, and while they are 
waiting Jesus passes by and observes a 
man who is hoping to get the luck of the 
water. There is a probability that they 


the head of the 


Titus. 


\ 


tried the luck of the year in Jerusalem 
every day from the new moon to the Day 
of Atonement. If that were so it would 
explain every detail in the story, including 
possible repeated failure to get the luck 
on the part of the impotent man. 


Titus. (Concluded.) 


That is Titus as the epistles reveal him 
to us. After all, he is not so shadowy and 
unsubstantial a figure. He is revealed as a 
strong, wise, warm-hearted man, specially 
useful on the business -side of the church’s 
work. There is a rather noticeable phrase 
in the book of Nehemiah in which men are 
mentioned who had oversight of “the out- 
ward business of the house of God.” Per- 
haps Titus, on the whole, belonged to the 
men who were specially charged with the 
outward business of the house of God. 
Of course he was a consecrated and de- 
voted man,—no one ought to touch even 
the outward business of the church of God 
who is not that,—but his special gift was 
not preaching or teaching; his special gift 
was the business gift of organization and 
management. He laid that gift on the altar, 
and consecrated it to his Lord’s service. 

And so the last reflection that a study of 
Titus’ career suggests is this: there is room 
in Christ's service for every kind of gift. 

We have a foolish habit of limiting 
church work to preaching, and teaching in 
the school, and singing in the choir, and 
visiting the sick; and so we fancy that only 
those who have the gift of speech or prayer 
or comfort can take part in it. But Christ 
wants the man of business as well as the 
man who has the gift of prayer. He wants 
the man of organizing ability as well as the 
man who has the ability to teach. There 
is a certain outward business of the church 
of God. There are finances to be managed, 
institutions to be run, accounts to be kept, 
societies to be organized, sittings to be 
arranged, and a thousand and one other 
things. These must be attended to if the 
church is to flourish. 

I am not sure that “the outward business 
of the house of God” does not extend 
further than that. Church work is not 
necessarily work done in the church. Our 
toil of the week, our buying and our selling, 
~ our work in shop or office, may all become 
“business of the house of God.” 
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Christ can use every gift. There is not 
a single talent or power that we possess 
that cannot be turned to service. Will you 
bring your gift and offer it to Him? Our 
gift may seem a secular one,—it may be 
business ability, a certain practicality, a wise 
judgment, simple honesty and integrity in 
labor,—let us bring it and consecrate it, 
and at the end we shall hear the “Well 
done!” just as surely as the deacon or the 
minister. Christ wants every gift, and espe- 
cially the business gift. That consecrated 
would go far to convert the world. 


“All works are good, and each is best 
As most it pleases Thee; 

Each worker pleases when the rest 
He serves in charity; 

And neither man nor work unblest 
Wilt Thou permit to be.” 


—J. D. Jones. 


Jottings from the New Hebrides re- 
ports the visit of an army doctor some 
time ago, who for five years had been in 
surgical work on the western front and had 
left the service to give his life to medical 
missions. He was making diligent investi- 
gation as to the most needy and most dif- 
ficult field, in order to settle at that point. 
He was a giant of six feet six, and every 
inch of him an English gentleinan. “A 
Cambridge graduate, with full medical and 
surgical diplomas, young, strong, devoted, 
quiet in manner, wholly innocent of self- 
advertisement,—he gave an instant convic- 
tion of honor, strength of purpose and 
firmness of will. He finally decided that 
Africa needed him more than the South 
Seas, and has therefore departed thence.” 

“Poor Tannese,” exclaims Jottings, “what 
you have all missed of healing and bless- 
ing in Dr. Watney’s choice of Africa in- 
stead of the New Hebrides for his field of 
service!” — 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s Engagements, 


1921. 
January 2-11. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
January 16-21. Mobile, Ala. 


January 23-30. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
February 2-17. Lynchburg, Va. 
February 20-March 6. New Orleans, La. 
March 9-18. Athens, Ga. 

March 20-30. Atlanta, Ga. 

April 3-June 5. Canada. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


Instruction for the covetous rich and 
for the anxious poor is put by Luke in 
collocation in the twelfth chapter of his 
gospel. That the evangelist had in mind 
this double teaching is apparent from cer- 
tain verbal indications. Thus: 

He thought within himself (17); Take 
no thought (22). 

I will pull down my barns (18); The 
ravens neither have storehouses nor barns 
(24). 

Eat, drink and be merry (19) ; Seek not 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink 
(29). 

He that layeth up treasure for himself 
(21); Provide a treasure in the heavens, 
Nene talon wilere sy Olmitreds nents 
(33, 34). 

Dr. J. A. Robertson comments as follows 
in the Expositor: 

“The parable was an illustration of the 
theme of covetousness. The discourse is 
about anxiety, spoken of those who possess 
little or nothing. The rich man’s taking 
thought was how to make room for his 
abundance, the poor man’s taking thought 
was anxiety about his want. The rich man 
had barns, and only needed to add to them 
for his riches; the poor folk had meagre 
storehouses, and little or nothing in them, 
like the birds. The rich man did not need 
to consider what he would eat or drink, 
he could take his ease and be merry, the 
morrow had no terror for him. The poor 
man, on the other hand, was always worry- 
ing about food and drink, the tomorrow is 
an ogre to him. God’s connection with the 
rich man is manifested in a sudden and 
abrupt termination of his imagined many 
years, a swift summoning into eternity. It 
is this brevity and uncertainty of the end 
of life that colors and darkens Christ’s 
thought in these days of the passion jour- 
ney. But the whole ground for His ex- 
hortation in the discourse concerning care 
is the reliability and steadfastness of God 
where the welfare of the faithful poor in 
this life is concerned. Not the uncertainty 
of tomorrow, but the certainty of tomorrow 
and its portion.” 


“St. Paul the Codperator.” 


_ Sun, the Greek preposition for “with,” 
is everything for Paul, says Mr. Gurney 
in the Expositor. 

He uses the word sunergos eleven times 
in: the epistles, the Authorised Version 
translating the word variously as fellow- 
worker, fellow-helper, companion in labor, 
work-fellow, and otherwise. But the men 
and women with whom Paul toiled were 
given other titles also, indicating a com- 
mon relationship. They are (Colossians 
1.7 and 4.7) fellow-slaves, sundouloi, to 
the same Master. They are also fellow- 


citizens, sumpolitai, with the saints (Ephe- 
sians 2.19); fellow-soldiers, sustrapiotai 
(Philippians 2.25 and Philemon 2), as 
Epaphroditus and Archippus; fellow-par- 
takers, sugkoinonous (Philippians 1.7), of 
God’s grace. 

“Sometimes in the varying fortunes of 
war they are fellow-prisoners, as Andro- 
nicus and Junias, Aristarchus and Epaphras 
were, sunaichmalotous (Romans 16.7, Co- 
lossians 4.10; Philemon 23), taking their 
part in suffering hardship not only with 
one another but with the gospel itself ac- 
cording to the power of God, sugkako- 
patheson (2 Timothy 1.8). One is even 
a yokefellow, suzugos (Philippians 4.3). 

“They aré united imitators of the same 
life-model, swmmimetai (Philippians 3.17). 
They joy and rejoice with one another, 
sugchairo (Philippians 2.17, 18), as the 
members of the same body, suffering with or 
honored together (1 Corinthians 12.26), or 
as the true love which rejoiceth with 
the truth (1 Corinthians 13.6). They are 
fitly framed and knit together, sunarmolo- 
goumene (Ephesians 2.21), like porches, 
courts and towers of some vast temple. 
Or they are like joints and limbs in the 
same living body, sumbibazomenon (Ephe- 
sians 4.16). 

“So if they suffer together they also 
strive together, sunathlountes (Philippians 
1.27), in one spirit with one mind for the 
triumph of the gospel. And the fellowship 
is not confined to common labor, but is 
powerful in common prayer, sunagonisastha 
(Romans 15.30). Beyond labor and suf- 
fering alike is the common triumph, for 
if they suffer with Him and one another 
it will be as joint heirs with Him and 
others, sumpaschomen, sugkleronomoi (Ro- 
mans 8.17), that they may be glorified to- 
gether, sundoxasthomen. 

“The Gentiles are to be, according to 
Paul, fellow-heirs of the same kingdom, 
fellow-members of the same body, fellow- 
partakers of the same promise in Christ 
through the gospel, sugkleronoma, sussoma, 
summetocha (Ephesians 3.6). This is the 
coming unity, wherein Christ is everything 
in everything (Colossians 3.11), and all 
men, no longer strangers from the covenant 


of promise, are become kinsmen, suggenon 
(Romans 9. 3).” j 


Fellowship on the Godward Side. 


Equally striking is Paul’s emphasis on 
our life-relationship to Christ. 

“The three great facts of death, life and 
kingship with Christ are linked together 
in one passage as steps in one experience 
which, belonging first to Christ, belongs 
necessarily to His own people. It is one 
of the five faithful sayings of the pastoral 
epistles, precious coin current of the prim- 


Exegetical Notes. 


itive church passed from lip to lip and 
heart to heart. ‘Faithful is the saying: 


' For if we died with Him we shall also 


sumbasileusomen 


a 


live with Him, sunapethanomen, suzesomen; 
if we endure we shall also reign with Him, 
(4 Abnmaueye ZA Til, 1). 
We are thus made one and the same plant 
with Him, sumphutos (Romans 6.5). 

“We have been crucified with Him, sun- 
estaurothe; we have been buried with Him, 
suntaphentes; we have been quickened to- 
gether with Him in heavenly places. Mark 
the splendid program in the words, the 
shining staircase of an ever fuller intimacy 
with the crucified but triumphant Lord. 
We have been quickened together, raised 
up together, and made to sit together in 
heavenly places,—sunezoopoiese, sunegeire, 
sunekathisan (Ephesians 2.5, 6).” 

The Father has willed that we should 
be conformed, summorphous (Romans 8. 
29), to the image of His Son, that we may 
ultimately become like unto the body of 
His glory, summorphon (Philippians 3.21). 
The Spirit of the risen Lord is, through 
the synthesis of faith, the invariable co- 
operating force maintaining this union. He 
helps our infirmities, sunantilambanetai 
(Romans 8.26), He aids our prayer, He 
bears witness with our spirits, swmmarturci 
(Romans 8.16), that we are the children 
of God. 


To the Beloved Dead. 
We tarry still upon the road; 

Our path goes on, we know not where; 
But God is always our abode, 

And we are sure to meet thee there: 
Our life His charge, our work His will, 
To love thee is delightful still! 

—Anna Laetitia Waring. 


A pastor thus sums up the peculiar fea- 
tures of Morbus Sabbaticus, a disease of 
which you have all heard: 

1. It always attacks members 
church. 

2. It never makes its appearance except 
on the Sabbath. 

3. The symptoms vary, but they never 
interfere with the sleep or the appetite. 

4, It never lasts longer than twenty-four 
hours. 

5. It generally attacks the head of the 
family. 

6. No physician is ever called. 

7. It always proves fatal in the end—to 
the soul. } 

8. No remedy is known for it except— 
prayer. ; 

9. Religion is the only antidote. 

10. It is becoming fearfully prevalent, and 
is sweeping thousands every year to de- 
struction. : 

We hope the tenth feature is overdrawn. 
Is it as you see it in your community? 


of the 
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For God hath Professor William James, 
chosen the whose correspondence is 
weak things. now appearing in the At- 
lantic, gives us an exquisite 
amplification of Christ’s saying, “The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation,” 
and one which is peculiarly applicable to 
a big movement that appears to have passed 
into history after a fevered life of six 
months. He describes “religion as the great 
interest of his life,” although he also speaks 
of himself as “hopelessly non-evangelical.” 
The letters themselves, with their sadden- 
ing preoccupation with mere evanescent 
culture, bear witness to the last declaration. 
But the following quotation he has 
touched a profound note of evangelical 
ethics : 

“Tam with the invisible molecular forces 
that work from individual to individual, 
stealing in through the crannies of the 
world like so many soft rootlets or like 
the capillary oozing of water and yet rend- 
ing the hardest monuments of man’s pride 
if you give them time. The bigger the 
unit you deal with, the hollower, the more 
brutal, the more mendacious is the life dis- 
played. 

“T am against all big organizations as 
such, national ones first and foremost, 
against all big successes and big results, and 
in favor of the eternal forces of truth which 
always work in the individual and imme- 
diately unsuccessful way, under-dogs al- 
ways—until history comes after they are 
long dead, and puts them on the top.” 


in 


“Thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare His ways” (Luke 1.76). 
John’s special task was that of road-maker 
for the Greater coming after him. Road- 
making for God is still and always must 
be part of the task of God’s band of sav- 
jours. It is certainly the work most ob- 
viously needed today. Are we sufficiently 
alive to the need to face it, to straighten 
the path of God in our own lives and open 
up a way for Him into the citadel of our 
own hearts?—E. A. Burroughs. 


A certain dignified minister was asked 
what he thought of the Salvation Army. 
He replied: 

“Well, to tell the truth, I don’t like it 
at all; but to be candid with you, I believe 
God Almighty, does.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers. 


Women Who Came in the Mayflower (The), by 
Annie Russell Marble. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
107 pages. $1.50. 

Our thoughts have speculated much this 
year about those men and women who 
risked the rigors of a New England winter 
and who stood so bravely by one another 
under such trying conditions in a new land. 
No less the women than the men toiled, 
and endured, and fought. Twenty-nine of 
the one hundred and two who came were 
women. “Disease stalked about them on 
land and on shipboard like a demon. Be- 
fore the completion of more than two or 
three of the one-room, thatched houses the 
deaths were multiplying. The toll 
of deaths increased, and the illness spread, 
until at one time there were only six or 
seven sound persons to minister to the sick 
and to bury the dead. Fifteen of the 
twenty-nine women who sailed from Eng- 
land and Holland were buried on Plymouth 
hillside during the winter and spring... . 
Nearly twice as many men as women died 
during those fateful months of 1621. Can 
we imagine the courage required by the few 
women who remained after this devasta- 
tion, as the wolves were howling in the 
night, the food supplies were fast disappear- 
ing, and the houses of shelter were delayed 
in completion by ‘frost and most foul 
weather’ and by the very few men in phys- 
ical condition to rive timber or to thatch 
roofs?” 

In this day of thoughtless self-indulgence 
meditation upon these brave Pilgrims and 
a consideration of how their strong qual- 
ities can be practised in our own lives is 
profitable to all. This little book gives such 
an intimate account of each of the women 
who came that they become very real. In 
four concise chapters——The Voyage and 
Landing; Communal and Family Life in 
Plymouth, 1621-1623; Matrons and Maidens 
Who Came in the Mayflower; Companions 
Who Arrived in the Fortune and the Ann, 
—we have a memorial to these women “who 
maintained the high standard of home life 
in the early Plymouth Colony.” Interesting, 
vivid, and attractively published, this is 
an account to be desired among those re- 
lating to the Pilgrims.—D. 


Argonauts of Faith (The): The Adventures of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims, by Basil Mathews. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Maps, illus- 
trated. 185 pages. $1.50. 


Viscount Bryce in the Foreword of this interesting 
book says: “It was by their faith in God’s help 
and blessing, and by the courage with which they 
bore hardships and faced dangers, that the men 
who sailed in the Mayflower won undying fame. 
The memory of what they were and what they 
did is today one of the strongest links that bind 
America and England together. They set a 
nobler example for the youth of England as well 
as for the youth of America to remember and 
to imitate. It is an example in which the present 
generation, now called upon as it reaches man- 


hood to make good the losses of the war, may 
find stimulus and cheer.” 

It is just this spirit which dominates the pages 
of this account adapted especially to younger 
readers and written in an entertaining and engag- 
ing style. The development of the spirit of the 
Pilgrims in the old country, their reasons for 
leaving, their experiences in Holland, and their 
new settlement at Plymouth are all clearly and 
vividly brought out. Based on the old tale of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece, the prologue shows 
that the Argonauts of ancient Greece, the heroes 
of long ago in the dim dawn-of history, were 
repeated in the Pilgrims, the hero-Argonauts who 
lived in England “when Elizabeth was queen, and 
having striven for freedom in their own land 
until after James I was on the throne, voyaged 
across strange waters to the lands of the red men 
and made a New England in the West.’”—D. 


Founding of a Nation (The), by Frank M. Gregg. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 481 pages. 
$2.25 net. 


A historical novel founded on the romantic ad- 
ventures of the Pilgrims of Plymouth, their early 
struggles, hardships and dangers. Though not 
entirely in accordance with popular traditions, 
which in many instances are erroneous, it is in 
accordance with historical facts. The author has 
made use of the recently discovered manuscript 
of Governor William Bradford’s “History of the 
Plimoth Plantation,’ lost for some 200 years. 
Much of the history, romance and tradition relating 
to this period is founded on Longfellow’s ‘‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ written before this. 
contemporary history was discovered. In the light 
of the Bradford manuscript much of the poem now 
proves to be far from accurate, and these differ- 
ences are clearly shown in Mr. Gregg’s book. 

The narrative is particularly vivid through be- 
ing told by one Francis Beaumont, who is the 
only fictitious character in the book. The result 
is a very human and absorbing picture of the 
Pilgrims as men and women whose courage, en- 
durance and heroism are unsurpassed. 

In the Foreword the author clears away some 
popular views which confuse the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans, and gives the general historical back- 
ground of the Pilgrim venture. 


Story of the Pilgrim Fathers (The), by H. G. 
Tunnicliffe. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Illustrated. 157 pages. $1.25 net. 


The present volume covers the usual ground and 
is admirably adapted to the understanding and 
interest of children in their teens.—F.. L. D. 


Missionary Topics. 


Everybody’s World, by Sherwood Eddy. 
H. Doran Co., New York. 273 pages. 
net. 


These glimpses that Sherwood Eddy gives us of 
the spiritual forces that are at work today in 
Russia, the Near East, India and the Far West 
are very interesting. We get first-hand impressions. 
of post-war conditions in these countries that are 
being made. over. The plea of the author that 
the United States should assume the mandate for 
all Turkey will meet with no favor in this coun- 
try now. The account of the irreligion and pessi- 
mism among the Russian students is most pathetic. 
In Japan the writer finds striking parallels to 
Germany’s ideals and _ militaristic development 
which led to the war, but there is a healthy coun- 
termovement which is fostered by the ever-growing 
influence of Christianity. The analysis of the 
situation in China is very frank and clear, The 
outlook for China’s independence is dark because 
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“The best religious oe published in America.”—DR. KIRK 


FORECAST FOR 1921 


If the matter that has appeared in the Record of Christian Work during 
- the present year were published separately in book form at the current prices, about 
60,000 words to a oc what would result? 
Two volumes of * “Religious Thought and Activity’ 
One volume of * ‘The Mission Field’’ 
One volume of “‘ Companions of St. Paul,’’ by J. D. Jones 
Four volumes of sermons by prominent preachers, including J. Stuart 
Holden, John A. Hutton, J. H. Jowett, Harris E. Kirk, John MeNeill, 
G. Campbell Morgan, Robert E. Speer, Jaines I. Nance 
Three volumes of ‘“Bible Notes for Daily Devotions, with Prayers,’ 
John Gardner 
"Thoughts for the Quiet Hour’’ for 366 days. 
__ Dlustrative Hints and Helps’’ on 52 Scripture topics. 
**Paul, the Winner,’’ a life of Paul for young people. 
Expositions of the International Sunday School Lessons. 
““Exegetical Notes,’’ ‘‘Archeological Notes,’’ hymns, miscellaneous arti- 
cles, anecdotes, ete. 


All in monthly instalments in the Recorp for 


The above indicates the value offered to RECORD subscribers in 1921 


CARRIED OVER FROM 1920 3 
Northfield Conference Addresses of 1920, continuing the series by James I. 
Vance, John A. Hutton, J. Stuart Holden, and addresses by the other lead- 
ing speakers. 
THE SOUL’S APPEAL TO GOD: A Study in the Reasonableness 
of Prayer, by Rev. Albert D. Belden of England. Five articles, beginning 
in January. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES planned for the following issues: 
January, Prayer and Praise.. Gipsy Smith, Dr. Kirk, Homer ae RE Rts: ete.- 
February, Efficiency and Equipment. 
March, Confessing Christ. 
April, Individual Bible Study. 
May, The Gospel in Print. 
June, Fortieth Anniversary of Mount Henan Sokol: 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE ADDRESSES OF | 1921, reported by 
special stenographer and revised by the speakers where possible, beginning in 
the August or September issue. 


One reason why a subscriber gets so much value for his money in magazine 
form as compared with book form, is the number of copies sold in advance. Will 
you be good enough to help us extend our list of subscribers by speaking a good 
word for the Recorp to your friends, by using it as a gift this Christmastide, by 
sending us the names of parties who might subscribe if they saw a specimen copy, 
and in other ways that may be possible for you? (over) 


A RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME AND THE .STUDY 


Special Offers Prompt Acceptance 


First. _ Renewal or New Subscription, with 16 copies of 
our attractive ‘‘Sunday School Edition of Mat- 
thew’’ for - - - - - - $2.50 


Serer” Renewal and New Subscription for -  - $3.00 


Help to double our family by extending your own subscription 
and sending a new subscription to your pastor, an absent mem- 
ber of your family, or some young Christian. 


THIRD 


green A three-year Subscription for = - - - $5.00 


You save a dollar. Your own subscription extended, or a new 
subscription. 


orren Introductory Subscription, four months for - $ .50 


Perhaps you have in mind some whom you would like to inter- 
est and get started with the Recorp by sending them copies for 
the next four months. 


As a Christmas Gift 


Where desired, we will mail printed cards bearing your name and 


telling them that you are sending them the Recorp for the com- 


ing year, to friends for whom you subscribe at this time; 


the cards to reach your friends at Christmas. 


Friends Wanted to introduce the Recorp in Sunday 


Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
and other church organizations, as well as to canvass homes that are 
without this magazine. Specimen copies furnished free, and com- 
mission allowed. 


The subscription price of the Recorp is $2.00 a year. Postage to Canada is 
25 cents extra (Canadian currency accepted); to other foreign lands, 50 cents. 

Please send in subscriptions early, so as to avoid the Christmas congestion of 
the mails. 


The RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK is owned and published by the NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


Make remittances payable, and address orders and correspondence to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Mass. 


Our Book Table. 


of the moral weakness and selfishness of its lead- 
ers. In the vast empire of India, struggling 
towards self-government, there are two most prom- 
ising movements among the Christians: one the 
campaign of personal evangelism which is being 
energetically carried on all over India, and the 
other the movement for church union of the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Episcopal and Old 
Syrian churches in South India. 

One gets a clearer and saner idea of the real 
situation in Asia today from this book than one 
can get from most of the prejudiced or ignorant 
articles in newspapers and magazines.—W. L. H. 


Influence of Animism on Islam (The), by Sam- 
uel M. Zwemer. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Illustrated. 246 pages. $2. 


This book contains lectures delivered at Hartford 
Theological Seminary and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and is dedicated to the students and 
faculties of these institutions. 

The author defines animism as “the belief that 
a great part, if not all, of the inanimate kingdom 
of nature, as well as all animated beings, are en- 
dowed with reason, intelligence and volition iden- 
tical with man.”’ 

The book shows how strong is this pagan ele- 
ment in Mohammedanism, how many doctrines 
and practices of popular Islam find their explana- 
tion in this animism. It shows how fear created 
by animism holds these people in lifelong bondage 
to superstitions which completely fill the religious 
life of the Mohammedan. No event or experience 
of their life but is attributed to a good or an 
evil spirit to a most revolting degree. It vividly 
shows that ‘Islam at its very center has remained 
pagan.” 

We are more or less familiar with the super- 
stitions of heathendom, but this book dissects 
these superstitions as with a surgeon’s knife, and 
shows their root and origin. 

One rises from a reading of this book with a 
feeling of depression as we see how truly dark 
and hopeless is a religion which has compromised 
with paganism; and also one feels how important 
it is that such people should be delivered from 
such bondage and fear by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The author in the closing words of the book 
says: “If it is the will of God that man shall 
have a religion in order to be happy and to have 
an assurance of deliverance from fear, animistic 
Islam is not that religion.”—J. H. C. 


Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War 
(The), by the Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook. Association Press, New 
York. 329 pages. $2. 

This noteworthy volume ought to be studied by 
all ministers at home and all missionaries abroad. 
The great moral aims which guided us in the 
war have long been the aims of the missionary 
enterprise, namely, the establishment of permanent 
peace through international good will, the insist- 
ence on righteousness both national and individual, 
service to the needs of humanity, and the build- 
ing up of a great brotherhood among men. If 
we are ever to haye an effective league of nations 
it can only be by adequately supporting and com- 
pleting the program of foreign missions. The 
international relations of Christian countries like 
our own must be Christianized. It is humiliating 
to realize that our Congress in 1888 considered our 
treaty with China a mere “‘scrap of paper” and 
violated its provisions. 

The chief effects of the war in mission lands 
have been a stirring of the spirit of nationalism 
and the desire for freedom, as seen in Egypt, 
India and Korea; an attempt to remold and revive 
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old religions, as when King Rama of Siam, uni- 
versity trained and widely traveled, attributed the 
winning of the war to the favor of Buddhist 
deities; the broadening of the horizon of multitudes 
of Orientals by contact with different ideas and 
an enlarged knowledge of the world; and the 
weakening of old customs and restraints, as in 
the new activities and ambitions of women in 
China and India. 

The report places a strong emphasis on the sav- 
ing of society, rather than the individual alone. 
It recommends therefore greater care in the selec- 
tion and training of missionaries, so that they may 
have an international mind, a sure sense of brother- 
hood, a socialized outlook, a disposition toward 


~ cooperation, and an appreciation of the vital truths 


in non-Christian thought. 

Two important ways in which the contacts of 
Christian and non-Christian lands may be Chris- 
tianized are in securing greater sympathy for the 
work of missions amongst the business men who 
go into non-Christian countries, and in winning 
to Christ if possible the, students from Oriental 
lands who are coming in increasing numbers to 
our American universities. 

One who reads this report attentively will rise 
from it greatly impressed by the scope and the 
supremte importance of the missionary undertaking 
today.—W. L. H. 


Persian Pictures, by Mary Fleming Labaree. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 64 pages. 


In this twentieth century the methods by which the 
church at home is aided to visualize and realize 
foreign missionary endeavor are no longer limited 
to the patient and appealing letters and addresses 
of the missionary, but to these are added the 
marvelous pictures and the screens which depict 
native life. Another medium is chosen by Mrs. 
Labaree, that of picturesque lines of verse, to 
make vivid the charm of the Persian village in 
peace and its horrors under the atrocities of war. 

She makes us see the fertile plain of Urumia, 
its caravan and motley herd, fruit gardens, vine- 
yards and grain-blest foothills, snowcapped peaks 
and great, blue lake, the wedding processions, the 
scenes at the well, the herd boys among their 
flocks. Then the poems sing the tragic strains of 
the days of massacre, the agony of the long lines 
of refugees, the desolations where once there 
were peace and plenty. 

The motive is sincere and worthy. The verse 
has many beautiful and touching lines, marred by 
an occasional halting rhythm and faulty rhyme, 
A little more careful proof-reading would have 
removed some of the defects.—L. M. N. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh, by Mrs. Arthur Parker. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illustrated. 
144 pages, $1.25 net. 


This is the remarkable story of the life and work 
of a converted Sikh, who became a Christian 
ascetic, following the habits of life of the sadhus 
of his native land that he might better carry on 
the work of the Christ he loved. His absolute 
devotion and sweetness of character are truly 
wonderful, and these together with his winning 
personality have made him a great power in Indian 
native Christianity. It is said that wherever he 
goes people say: “How like Christ he is!”— 
Fina 


Spiritism. 
Spiritualism (The), 


Stoddart. George H. Doran Company, 
York. 141 pages. $1.50 net. 


The authoress shows herself to be well-posted 
in the literature of spiritism, and by a stream of 


by, jane... 
New 


Case against 
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reliable quotations states the case against all its 
paraphernalia. Its real antagonism to Christianity 
and the church is laid bare. 


Modern Spiritism, by A. T. Schofield. 
iston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 


The author is one of the world’s foremost special- 
ists in mental diseases. He has known personally 
many prominent proponents of spiritism, including 
Sir Oliver Lodge and W. T. Stead. He has been 
present at their séances, and uses an abundance 
of personal illustrations. His large experience 
and thorough scientific training peculiarly fit him 
for a most intelligent and interesting discussion 
of this subject, and in addition he brings to it the 
authoritative statements of the Bible, which he 
knows and devoutly believes. 

The whole book is well worth while, 
serves careful reading. 


P. Blak- 
260 pages. 


and de- 
The last chapter, on “True 
Spiritualism,” is a masterpiece. At the close 
he says: “I fear some may by now have more 
than a suspicion that they have been listening to 
a sermon. What does it matter if they have, so 
long as it does them good? Even sermons have 
their use sometimes.” 

This is one of the few books that will be a 
permanent contribution to the study of spiritism. 


Spiritualism: A Personal Experience and a Warn- 
ing, by Coulson Kernahan, F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. 59 pages. 60 cents. 


A satisfying book, written in fine spirit by one 
who has arrived at seasoned convictions based on 
personal experience and study. Though small in 
size it is comprehensive, and above all it displays 
devout Christian faith. 


Sermons. 


€ommon Creed of Christians (The): Studies of 
the Apostles’ Creed, by William Pierson Mer- 
rill. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 160 pages. 
$1 net. 


Dr. Merrill “takes the creed as a recognized part 
of the worship of the Christian church, and attempts 
to set forth some of the practical implications of 
such a faith.’’ The chaste style and fine imagery 
make it delightful reading. The spiritual appeal 
is ever present. There is the fine, earnest tone 
of the true Christian minister. It makes the 
reader wish that he might have been in the church 
and heard the messagé as it came from the lips 
of the preacher. 

Dr. Merrill is speaking to the man who doubts. 
He shows the value of the creed, and its deepest 
meaning even to one who cannot subscribe to all 
that the framers of the creed believed. In places 
he concedes too much. In his discussion of the 
article on Jesus Christ he makes a fine point in 
emphasizing that ‘‘God is like Jesus,’ yet he 
cannot say as much as the man who believes that 
in a marvelous and mysterious way “Jesus is 
God’; for such He is to the great body of Chris- 
tians of all ages. The discussion of the resurrec- 
tion of the body is disappointing. To Dr. Merrill 
this is a phrase that has ‘‘a quaint or even a 
musty flavor of the -remote past.’? This is true 
of course of those who ‘‘feel that it is a matter 
of comparative indifference whether the resurrec- 
tion of Christ was physical or purely spiritual.” 
There may be still a residuum of faith to such in 
the resurrection of the body, but those who do 
not believe in the empty grave, and who refuse 
the testimony of the many witnesses who visited 
the tomb on that glad Easter morning, lose tre- 
mendously. No statement that “the spiritual is 
more real than the material’? will make up for it. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Perhaps the finest chapter is on “The Forgive- 
ness of Sins.” Here the great Christian preacher 
speaks with searching power. Nothing could be 
finer. No loophole is left for any unbeliever to 
escape the central burning message of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ.—S. C. H. 

(I want to thank you for sending me such an 
interesting and truly inspiring book. I am taking 
it as the basis of a similar course of evening 
sermons. It is something I have long wished to 
do, but I lacked the courage until I read Dr. 
Merrill’s masterly discussion.—S. C. H.) 


New Earth (The), and Other Sermons, by Her- 
bert Booth Smith. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. 224 pages. $1.50 net. 


These are confessedly war time sermons, prepared 
to be delivered on a tour planned by the National 
Service Commission. Because of the influenza 
epidemic and the signing of the armistice the 
tour was not made. The fifty ministers who were 
to carry their messages through the great cities 
of the United States were received by President 
Wilson and the heads of departments in Wash- 
ington, by way of preparation for this labor of 
love. As in the providence of God the tour was 
given up, the only recourse left to these men was 
to deliver their messages to their own congrega- 
tions. 

Dr. Smith emphasizes the new conditions, tasks 
and opportunities with which he conceives the 
church of God to be confronted in these days, 
and indicates how, according to the standard set 
up for her in the Word of God, she -must measure 
up if she shall hold and increase her spiritual life 
and power. 

There are thirteen sermons. Some of the titles 
and texts are out of the ordinary. There is, how- 
ever, no far-fetched application of text or subject. 
All apply to the daily life, heart-longing and desire 
to know the truth about present day world happen- 
ings as interpreted through Scripture, of those 
who make up a considerable part of our Sunday 
congregations.—T. C. . 


Three Hour Sermon on God, Sin and Salvation 
(The), by Paul Kanamori. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. 140 pages. $1.25. ~ 


There are three parts to this sermon, treating of 
God, sin, and salvation. The delivery of each 
part requires an hour, and the whole comprises 
a concise and convincing explanation of the essen- 
tials of the Christian doctrine. Mr. Kanamori 
preaches the sermon on several successive nights 
in a place, requesting those who have heard it 
once not to come again but to send their friends. 
In all, he has preached to over 300,000 people, 
and of+that number some 50,000 have responded 
to his appeal. 

One marvels at the clearness and completeness 
of this statement of Christianity by a man born 
in heathenism. Its simplicity of language is un- 
equaled, and in addition to this it is interesting. 
While it was prepared primarily *for the Japanese, 
it makes an equal appeal to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. Portions of it were read aloud to two boys 
eight and ten years old. They understood it, 
and were so much interested that the older boy 
continued to read it by himself—H. E. W. 


Various Themes. 


Jewish View of Jesus (A), by H. G. Enelow. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 181 pages. $1.50. 


It is not surprising that the distinguished rabbi 
who in “The War and the Bible” included in his 
study the New Testament as well as the Old 
should confess to an interest in the life and teach- 
ings of the most influential of all the teachers of 


that Jesus has meant to humanity? 


Our Book Table. 


Israel’s race, nor that he should assert so strongly 
the right of the Jew in Jesus. “i 

To one not intimate with the Jews it is difficult 
to estimate the value of some of the distinctive 
features of this book, and one wonders whether 
it is directed chiefly to Jews or to Christians. For 
instance, there is a great and recurring emphasis 
on the entirely Jewish character of the life and 
training of Jesus, on His familiarity with Jewish 
teaching, and His reception by Jews as a Jew. 
All this is quite familiar to your reviewer, and 
surely the Jews know these things already. <A 
great deal of the book, though so attractively 
presented, seems hardly necessary,—or at least 
sounds somewhat strange when offered with the 
distinct implication that it has been hitherto un- 
known or ignored,—unless it be true that Jewish 
readers will find it illuminating. 

Dr. Enelow’s “view” is thus summarized in the 
last paragraph of the book:—‘‘Who can compute all 
The solace 
He has given, the good He has engendered, the 
hope He has kindled,—all that is unequalled in 
human history. Among the great and the good 
that the human race has produced, none has even 
approached Jesus in universality of appeal and 
sway.” 

But has not all this been entirely because of 
the acceptance of that other opinion of Jesus, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’? 
This also was “a Jewish opinion,” of one who 
walked with Him in the days of His flesh and 
had no reason to change his opinion, but was 
rather confirmed in it, after the third day had 
passed over the tragedy of Calvary.—W. O. S. 


Community Church (A), by Henry E. Jackson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 390 pages. $2. 


Dr. Jackson believes that the Protestant church 
in America is suffering disastrously from slavery 
to the power of money, devotion to dogma, and 
sectarianism. As a remedy he suggests that the 
churches reorganize by abolishing the boards of 
trustees and creeds, and by recognizing no general 
ecclesiastical authority or oversight. 


The practical way in which these suggestions 


are to be carried out is by ‘the formation of local 
free voluntary associations, which are to have 
constitutions and platforms, but no creeds. Their 
government is to be conducted through a body of 
elected officers, the qualifications for membership 
varying, according to the specimen constitutions 
presented, from subscription to the constitution to 
mere residence in the community. These organiza- 
tions are to be called churches; indeed they are 
the true form of the church. 

But the heart of this matter is not in the or- 
ganization, despite the emphasis placed upon it, 
its extended elaboration and defence, and the 
passion with which the reform in this particular 
is urged. Dr. Jackson’s interest is in a theological 
position. Any community church, organized pre- 
cisely according to the general principles laid 
down in this book but daring to say that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of the living God, would 
receive but a poor rating at the hands of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Com- 
munity Churches. 

The literary defects in the book, which are sur- 
prising as they come from a pen that can write 
so well, and the many instances of bad taste, we 
pass by. The former do not matter especially, and 
the author is conscious of and somewhat apol- 
ogetic for the latter. 

The trouble with the book as an argument and 
solution of the problem, which the author presents, 
is that the area of induction traversed is too 
small. The East is not nearly all of the United 
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States. It is by no means the Protestant part 
of it. Anybody acquainted with church govern- 
ment, of whatever denomination, in the South 


knows that the conditions Dr. Jackson accepts as 
universal simply do not exist there. At least one 
large denomination is committed to a creedless 
existence and to absolute freedom of organization. 


Vito Os Se 


Force Supreme (The), by Waiter Wellman. 
H. Doran Co., New York. 191 pages. 
net. 


Geo. 
$1.25 


Essays on reconstruction and the League of Na- 
tions by a well-known newspaper man. Mr. Well- 
man proposes what he calls ‘‘organic law’’ as the 
solution for international ills. His program in- 
cludes disarmament and ‘‘Never again by Ger- 
many,” and ‘‘Never again by anybody.’ He does 
not mention Christianity, but will have ne quarrel 
with those who wish to call his “organic law” 
by a more reverent name.—lWV. H. J. 


Service of Love in War Time (A): American 
Friends Relief Work in Europe, 1917-1919, by 
Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Illustrated. 284 pages. $2.50. 


We all honor the Quakers for their conscientious 
refusal to engage in military service, although we 
may disagree with their opinions about war. This 
book tells the story of the relief work that they 
did in the devastated regions of France during 
the war. We will all agree that “love will work 
everywhere and always, even with enemies, vastly 
better than the way of hate works.” The account 
of the treatment in the military camps of the 
Quakers opposed to military service reveals a great 
deal of brutality—-W. L. H. 
Something More, by Kirby Page. Association 
Press, New York. 88 pages. $1.25. 
The author attracts the adventurous spirit of the 
reader to try a voyage of discovery into the vast 
unexplored territory of God’s great creation. To 
learn more of Himself by seeking Him out in His 
material and spiritual universe, by spending time 
in His presence, and through that to become so 
related to Him as to unify the seeker’s nature, 
is the urgent exhortation of the author. This 
results in a man’s becoming properly related to his 
fellow men. and so finding holiness and happiness. 
While the book is devotional in nature it is 
full of many practical and at times startling illus- 
trations which point out what has been accom- 
plished in the past, and which but reveal what can 
yet be done. The trenchant style and freedom 
from cant and too technical phraseology make it 
most readable. It is a strong presentation of the 
claims and wonderful opportunities for inspiring 
service to be found in the Christian life—N. C. W. 


Worthwhile Fiction. 


Passion for Life (The), by Joseph Hocking. F. 
H. Revell Co., New York. Frontispiece. 359 
pages. $1.75 net. 

After reading ‘‘The Passion for Life’? we were 
left somewhat in doubt as to just what was Joseph 
Hocking’s original purpose in writing it. If it 
is primarily a mystery story with a war back- 
ground,—and there are thrills aplenty in the dis- 
covery of German spies operating on a remote 
section of the English coast,—why throw in for 
good measure the entirely unrelated chapters on 
Frank Erskine’s religious regeneration? Or if 
the book is written to depict a man’s successful 
search for the fundamentals of faith, why inject 
spies and U-boats? Although both mystery and 
religious themes are well worked out, their com- 
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bination in the same book seems more arbitrary 
than. logical. 

The final episode of the book seemed to us 
an unfortunate appendage. To have the mourned- 
for soldier son come bursting in just as the family 
was sitting down to their Christmas dinner 
would be straining a point even in the movies. 
Said son had already served his purpose in the 
book, for his apparently effectual demise had 
brought his father to a sense of the reality and 
omnipresence of God. With peace in the family 
and good will to men in general once established 
through this boy’s death, to drag him back to 
life in the last chapter seems to achieve a lived- 
happily-ever-after ending at too great a sacrifice 
of probability—E. M. P. ; 


A London lawyer who is given not more than a 
year to live, a cottage on the precipitous cliffs 
of a cove in Cornwall, a sterile Episcopal church 
and an equally dead Wesleyan chapel, a girl who 
is a puzzle: these are the leaders among many 
interest-compelling elements in this  well-told 
story, until the war breaks out. Then comes 
mystery,—German spies, and a base. of gasoline 
supplies for submarines! Religion recovers reality, 
everybody in the village is shaken out of ruts, our 
hero balks the Heines, undergoes an operation 
which gives him a new lease of life, and the 
girl—with whom of course he has fallen in love 
in spite of himself, and of her,—is transformed, 
and—well, we all like stories that come out all 
right, 


Mary Marie, by -Eleanor H. Porter. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. Illustrated. 296 pages. 
$1.90. 


The tragedy of a misfit marriage,—a college pro- 
fessor and president engrossed in astronomy and 
a human girl of a wife,—ending in divorce, as 
told in the comical language and spirit of their 
daughter in her teens. However, both parents 
recovered their unselfish senses, and they were 
remarried and lived happily. The girl too mar- 
ried, and only her mother saved her from the 
same tragic mistake of separation from her hus- 
band without adequate cause. 

A clever plot, and a moral to make many 
married couples stop and think. 


by Marshall 
New York, 


Bonny Prince Fetlar, 
Geo. H. Doran Co., 
$2.00 net. 


Bonnie Prince Fetlar is a Shetland pony, middle- 
aged when the book begins, and so able to give 
a good account of his experiences and his friends. 

Miss Saunders, who immortalized “Black Beauty” 
and “Beautiful Joe,’ knows how to tell a good 
animal story with a wealth of sympathy and un- 
derstanding that appeals to young and old. Give 


Saunders. 
352 pages. 


Record of Christian Work. 


this book to your young friends, to awaken kind- 
ness to animals and that healthy interest in pets 
which the coming generation is in danger of 
missing in this era of motors. 


Christmas Song Book. 


Seventy-three Christmas pieces, mostly hymns, 
are gathered under the above title, and furnish 
a book that is useful for church services and the 
home. It would be well if we had a revival of 
song this Christmastide. How better can the 
Christmas spirit find utterance? 

The booklet is published by the Sotarion Com- 
pany, 105 Florida Street, Buffalo, New York, at 
25 cents. An English-German edition is also 
issued. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Books not 
fuller review. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story, by D. J. Cardinal 
Mercier. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
Frontispiece. 441 pages. $4 net. 

Cause of World Unrest (The). 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 


Children’s Great Texts of the Bible (The), edited 
by James Hastings. Vol. I. Genesis to Joshua, 
327 pages; Vol. II. Judges to Job, 332 pages; 


commented upon are reserved for 


Anonymous. 
264 pages. 


Vol. III. Psalms to Isaiah, 324 pages. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Each volume 
$3.25. Set of six, $15.00. 


Chinese Heart Throbs, 
FE. H. Revell) Co., 
188 pages. $1.50 net. 


Contending for the Faith, by Leander S. Keyser. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 351 pages. 
$3 net. 


Cross and the Reconstruction of the World (The), 
by J. R. Saunders. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. 241 pages. $1.50 net. 


Fundamentals of Prosperity, by Roger W. Bab- 
son. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 95 pages. 
$1. 

Greatest Thoughts about God, 
Gilchrist Lawson. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. 318 pages. $1.75 net. 

Thoughts and anecdotes culled by the author 

from all sources, few longer than a page, and 

covering every imaginable aspect regarding God. 

Carefully indexed. ° 


Heroes of Early Israel (The), by Irving F. Wood. 
Macmillan Co., New York. Illustrated. 229 
pages. $1.35 net. 

The Old Testament record is regarded as a late 

reduction to writing of stories handed down from 

generation to generation by word of mouth. Now 
we have J, E, P, et cetera, et cetera, plus Wood. 

King’s College Lectures on Immortality, edited 
by W. R. Matthews. University of London 


by Jennie V. Hughes. 
New York. Illustrated. 


compiled by J. 


Press, Ltd., London. 249 pages. 
“Lest We Forget,” by Hugh Black. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. 224 pages. $1.50. 


Luke the Historian in the Light of Research, by 
A. T. Robertson. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
Yorks) 257 pages. S250: 


Medical Missions: The Twofold Task, by Walter 
R. Lambuth. Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, New York. Illustrated. 
262 pages. $1. 

Paternity of Abraham Lincoln (The), by William 
E. Barton. Geo. H. Deran Co., New York. 
414 pages. $4 net. 


Our Book Table. 


Personality of God (The), by James H. Snowden. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 148 pages. $1.75. 


Pictures in Religious Education, by Frederica 
Beard. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. 157 pages. $1.75 net. 

How to use pictures in teaching children the 

Bible and in promoting worship is cleverly shown 

in this book. The underlying hunger for and 

interest in the beautiful is the starting point. 

Upwards of forty pictures tell their own story, 

and lists of appropriate pictures are given, as 

(for instance) of the life and of the character 

and of the teachings of our Lord. 


Power of Prayer (The), edited by W. P. Paterson 
and David Russell. Macmillan Co., New York. 
528 pages. $4. 


Prayers and Thanksgivings for a Christian Year, 
by Isaac Ogden Rankin. Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton. 306 pages. $1.25. 


Reel of Rainbow (A), by F. W. Boreham. « Abing- 
don Press, New York. 207 pages. $1.75 net. 


Reminiscences of Daniel Bliss (The), edited and 
“supplemented by His Eldest Son. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York. Illustrated. 259 pages. $2.25 
net. 


Resurrection of Christ (The), by John Mackintosh 
Shaw. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 215 
pages. $3.25. 


Select Notes on the International Sunday School 
Lessons (1921), by Amos R. Wells. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston, Illustrated. 383 pages. 
$2 net. 

The 47th annual “Peloubet’” volume, now pre- 

pared by Amos R. Wells. It follows the general 

line of previous volumes, but with minor addi- 
tions and improvements. Easily the best of the 
evangelical Sunday school lesson annuals. 


Story-Worship Programs for the Church School 
Year, by Jay S. Stowell. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York. 156 pages. $1.50 net. 

Thirty pages discuss the theory and practice of 
worship in the church school, and the rest of the 
book gives materials and programs for such wor- 
ship for fifty-two Sundays, which have been 
tried out by the author. In each case the story- 
sermon is given in full, while hymns and Scripture 
readings and sometimes prayers appropriate to 
the subject are suggested. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Sunday School Lessons for 1921, 


Guide to the International 
by Martha 


Tarbell. F. H. Revell Co., New York,  Illus- 
trated. 480 pages. $2 net. 
The 16th annual volume. Ten pages devoted 


to each lesson, packed full of explanation, anecdote 
and suggestion for teaching the different grades, 
with frequent line drawings and maps. Previous 
volumes have not been free from liberal tend- 
encies, so that a teacher should use the volume 
with his eyes open, 


Truth About Christian Science (The), by James 
H. Snowden. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
313 pages. $2.40 net. 


Uncensored Letters of a Canteen Girl (The). 
Anonymous. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
265 pages. $2 net. : 

We know the girl who wrote it, as she was in 

the reviewer’s Y area for a time. She did 

splendid work, as you will readily believe when 

you read’ these bright, newsy letters which she 
wrote from week to week but never posted, hold- 
ing them until she got home. This plan enabled 
her to preserve the jokes and incidents that 
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CHINA 


The Mysterious and 


CUIDING 


Marvellous Dees CIRLS TO 
VICTOR MURDOCK NIGH 


A. H, McKINNEY, Ph.D. 


enlivened life over there, which we so easily 

forgot. The letters begin in Noveinber 1917, and 

run until April 1919. 

With Grenfell on the Labrador, by Fullerton L. 
Waldo. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. 189 pages. $1.50 net. 


BOOKLETS RECEIVED. 


Authority of Christ in a Lawless Age (The), 
by W. Ridley Chesterton and P. Evans. Mor- 
gan & Scott, London. 30 pages. 9d. net. 

Rounded addresses showing (1) Christ’s moral 
authority as the cure for the lawlessness of our 
age, which is a matter of grace rather than of 
law, and (2) Christ’s intellectual authority as the 
corrective of that anarchy of thought which is 
behind anarchy of conduct. 


British Mandate for Palestine and Its Signifi- 
cance (The), by E. L. Langston. Morgan & 
Scott, London. 35 pages. 1/— net. 

God’s plan for the Jew, the Christian church, the 

Promised Land, the city of Jerusalem, the King- 

Messiah, and for Great Britain, to whom the 

mandate is given to supervise the restoration of 

the Jews to their ancient home and thus prepare 
for the coming of their King, in fulfilment of 
prophecy. 


Counsel to Young Married Men, by a Medical 
Man. Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, London. 25 pages. 4d. net. 

Over a score of sentence counsels covering moral 

and physical aspects of the marriage relation, each 

followed by a short explanatory paragraph. Very 
well done. 


Jesus Christ is Born Today. 20 pages. 
Never Mind Me. 28 pages. 
Both booklets are by Miss Slattery, and are pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press, Boston, at 35 cents 
each 

The former contains a Christmas message, with 
emphasis on ‘‘Today,” and two New Year mes- 
sages. The title of the latter,—words used so 
often by wounded soldiers and sailors with a 
glance or a gesture indicating others in greater 
need,—implies (four) messages of sacrifice and 
service. 


Ransacking the Scriptures, by Keith L. Brooks. 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California. 47 pages. 

Rules for study, and varied bits of information 

about the Bible and delved out of it, all in 

concise, constructive form. 


Selections from the Tell El-Amarna Letters, by 
Percy Hancock. Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 16 pages. 4d. net. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Opening in the Argentine. 


The Rev. Eli Reinhold of .the Crozer 
Theological Seminary has counselled me 
that it would be a good thing if I put be- 
fore the readers of your paper the work 
I conduct in the cause of Christ in the town 
of Bernal, where I live. 

I have resided in this country for the 
‘last eight years, and in the town of Bernal 
for the last six years. Having experienced 
that the gospel of Christ was a good thing 
for myself, a little over two years ago all 
at my own expense I started a mission hall, 
where for four times a week, week after 
week, I have preached the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It is true that I have met with many 
obstacles, but the blessings have outnum- 
bered all the obstacles, and progress has 
been made. The town is—of course,—very 
Roman Catholic, and the priests ofttimes 
rise against us, but still undismayed we 
march ahead, recognizing that it is the 
greatest honor that a man can have to be 
a standard bearer for Jesus Christ. 

The owner of the hall that I rent is a 
Roman Catholic lady, and she is very anx- 
ious that we should leave the place. It is 
hardly necessary for me to add that the 
Roman Catholic priests are even more anx- 
ious that I should leave the town of Bernal, 
but that I am not going to do. Therefore 
it is necessary that somehow or other I 
should get a hall built. That is difficult for 
me. Although I am a bank clerk I am 
not a capitalist, and I am therefore com- 
pelled to appeal to those who love the Lord 
and who use some of their capital in His 
cause to help me. 

I could get a nice little place built for 
about $10,000, U. S. Since the present up- 
keep of the mission takes all my spare 
money, I will never be able to get together 
the necessary amount to build the hall; 
therefore I will thank God, and also those 
good friends who decide to help us, if my 
appeal is listened to and answered. 

Not wishing to use too much space, and 
thanking Mr. Moody in anticipation if he 
decides to publish my letter, I close my 
epistle praying that my “cry” will be heard 
and answered.—_W. J. McLeish. 


Dr. Reinhold states that Mr. McLeish 
has been an enrolled student in the Exten- 
sion department of Crozer Seminary for 
a year. He has had a fine education, sup- 
plemented by a course in Spanish, and the 
spirit of his correspondence has been such 
as to make Dr. Reinhold think that he is 
a sincere missionary and has probably 
started a work that will grow. 


Streams of Blessing. 


For some time I have been feeling that I 
want to write and thank somebody for send- 
ing me the Recorp or CHRISTIAN Work. 


I enjoy the Recorp very much, and do some 
of my reading on itinerating trips. 

With great pleasure do I recall my only 
trip to and sight of Northfield. It was 
while I was a student,—1898. To see and 
feel the warm handshake of your good 
father were great blessings to me. 

Through my wife, who is a niece of Dr. 
H. B. Hartzler, I learned to know more 
about Northfield and the Moodys. 

With thanks for the Recorp, and prayers 
for you in your work—W. I. Shambaugh, 
China. 


Gift Subscription Fund. 


Contributions are invited to send this maga- 
zine free to missionaries, and in special cases. 
Many requests reach our office. Any sum, small 
or large, will be welcome. 
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Receipts, Sept. 19 to Oct. 19. 


....$ 4 00 
1 00 


China (Mrs. Cochran’s Kindergarten) 
France (Pasteur Bastide’s Parsonage) 
Religious Literature in Prisons (Free Dis- 

tribution) 


Any book acknowledged, reviewed, or 
advertised in this magazine will be for-= 
warded postpaid by the publishers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receipt 
of the advertised price. Remit by check, 
postal or express order, or by currency. 
Do not send stamps. 


Record of Christian Work 


A Monthly Review of Religious Thought 
and Activity, and Bible Expositor. 


Aso REPRESENTATIVE OF NORTHFIELD INTERESTS. 


PUBLICATION OFFICES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. East Northfield, Mass. 
Editorial Offices: East Northfield, Mass. 


W. R. Moopy, 5 Editor. 
AS PELETs Managing Editor. 
S. E. Wacker, Business Manager. 


Readers are invited to send the managing editor 
copies of printed matter and suggestions arising 
out of their local work, embracing topics of ser- 
mons and class studies, methods adopted in church 
and societies,—anything that has proved helpful 
and is worth passing on. 


$2.00 a year. Three years for $5.00. 


Postage extra to Canada, 25 cents; to other 
foreign lands, 50 cents. 

Single copies, 20 cents to any address in the 
world. October, double number, 40 cents. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


DECEMBER, 1920. 


Wednesday, rst. 
Micah 7.7. 

In the quiet of home, in the heat of life 
and strife, in the face of death, the privilege 
of speech with God is inestimable. I value 
it more because it calls for nothing that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot give, 
—that is, the simplest expression to his 
simplest desire. When I can neither see, 
nor hear, nor speak, still I can pray so that 
God can hear. When I finally pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death I expect 
to pass through it in conversation with 
Him.—Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


Thursday, 2nd. Aly yoke is easy, and 
My burden is light. Matthew 11. 30. 


You see a Christian with constant worries 
and narrow means and failing health, and 
yet you never see him unhappy. You per- 
ceive that the heavy burden is really light. 
The reason is he is wearing Christ’s yoke. 
—A. T. Schofield. . 


My God will hear me. 


Friday, 3rd. Blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me. Matthew 
Hate 


When we get to heaven, opportunities, 
so far as we can judge, will be gone for- 
ever of gladdening the heart of our Re- 
deemer by trusting Him when all seems 
wrong. Let us treasure them now. They 
are part of life’s deepest wealth.—Charles 
G. Moore. 


Saturday, 4th. Not that we are sufficient 
of ourselves to think any thing as of our- 
selves; but our sufficiency 1s of God. 2 
Corinthians 3. 5. 

Efficiency may go a long way, but only 
sufficiency can go all the way. Many of 
God’s workers are efficient, but between 
efficiency and sufficiency there is a wide 
gap.—Selected. 


Sunday, sth. Whosoever abideth in Him 
sinneth not. 1 John 3.6. 

Have you the regular habit of meeting 
Him each morning in real communion, as 
He speaks to you through His Word and 
you speak to Him in prayer? If not, this 
alone is a sufficient cause of all your failure. 
Henceforth, this one thing I do: I will give 
to God the first place in each day and in all 
my life. I will begin each day in com- 
munion with Him, and then by that constant 
faith-touch which reckons upon His mighty, 
restful presence, even when I am occupied 
with my daily task, I will trust Him to keep 
what I have committed unto Him, for 
“whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not.” 
—G. Sherwood Eddy. 


Monday, 6th. Prayer . 
much. James 5. 16. 


avatleth 


It is grand to feel that the Christian, by 
the power of prayer, can bring down show- 
ers of blessing on an entire race as readily 
as the few drops needed for his own little 
plot—Selected. 


Tuesday, 7th. The Lord is good unto 

_. « the soul that seeketh Him. Lamen- 
tations 3.25. 

He who rushes into the presence of God, 
and hurriedly whispers a few petitions, and 
rushes out again, never, perhaps, sees God 
there at all. He can no more get a vision 
than a disquieted lake can mirror the stars. 
We must stay long enough to become calm, 
for it is only the peaceful soul in which 
eternal things are reflected as in a placid 
water.—A. T. Pierson. 


Wednesday, 8th. J will therefore that 
men pray every where. «t Timothy 2.8. 


Paul was an optimist because he was a 
man of prayer. He was in constant com- 
munication with the base of supplies. He 
believed in Christ who said: “Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
He leaned on Him who said: “If ye abide 
in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” With that kind of a bank account 
why should one ever be anxious?—James I. 
Vance. 


Thursday, 9th. He said unto Simon, 
Launch out into the deep. Luke 5. 4. 
The mercy of God is an ocean divine, 

A boundless and fathomless flood; 
Launch out in the deep, cut away the shore 

line, 
And be lost in the fulness of God. 
* * * * * 

O let us launch out on this ocean so broad, 

Where floods of salvation o’erflow! 
O let us be lost in the mercy of God, 

Till the depths of His fulness we know! 

—A. B. Simpson. 


Friday, roth. The Lord is . . plen- 
teous im mercy. . . As far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath He removed 
our transgressions from us. Psalm 103.8, 
12. 

How pure and absolute the mercy of 
God! He forgives all, hopes for all. How 
comforting is this in the light of the guilty 
past! And what an obligation it imposes 
upon us for the future! How can we sin 
against such magnanimity ?>—W. L. Watkin- 
son. 


Saturday, 11th. Righteous before Me im 
this generation. Genesis 7. I. 

When a man’s ways please the Lord He 
always lets other people know it—W. H. 
Griffith Thomas. 
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Sunday, 12th. Behold, we count them 
happy which endure! James §. II. 


Usually, at the commencement of our 
Christian discipleship, there is an ardor 
and a glow and a passion in our souls that 
make obedience a delight. But when that 
early glow cools down, then comes the tug 
of war, for then we begin to realize that 
being Christ’s soldier means enduring hard- 
ness, and in contrast with our experience 
of hardship and self-denial ease and com- 
fort appear singularly alluring. When the 
narrow way is rough and steep the broad 
way seems the more attractive by contrast. 
That is why Christ laid such stress not upon 
starting but upon enduring.—J. D. Jones. 


Monday, 13th. Be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus. 2 Timothy 2.1. 


Happy are you if your neighbors, who 
see you every day, can know by your out- 
ward conduct that your inner life is fed 
by an unseen Christ.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Tuesday, 14th. And whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by Him. Colossians 3. 17. 


To receive a little child in His name, to 
welcome the humdrum duty as a sacred 
mission, to regard a lowly office as a holy 
trust, to make a commonplace uncommonly 
noble and beautiful, this is the beginning of 
greatness.—_J. H. Jowett. 


Wednesday, 15th. Let us labor therefore 
to enter into that rest. Hebrews 4. 11. 

Much of the joy of being where He is 
will lie in being fit to be with Him. He 
does not take us, worthless, debased, sin- 
ful, stained, and usher us into royal pres- 
ence. He does not even cast over sin- 
marked shoulders and withered arms His 
beautiful mantle of righteousness. No, He 
makes us through and through and in very 
truth fit for that presence—C. B. McAfee. 


Thursday, 16th. Jf I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand 
lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
me. Psalm 139.9, I0. 


O hand, so safe, so sure, so strong, 
That it can hold the sea, 
*Midst the waves of the storm-tossed sea 
of life 
It can, it will, hold me. 


—Margaret Slattery. 


Friday, 17th. J will lift up mine eyes. 
Psalm 121. 1. 

I will look upwards. I will take the 
lofty view. Whatsoever things are pure, 
lovely, just, comely, if there be any virtue, 
or. any praise, I shall think on these things. 
It was a great resolution. It is the resolu- 
tion which still separates men. They are 
the believers in God, and only they, who lift 
up their eyes—John A. Hutton. 
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Saturday, 18th. Pilate... . took water, 
and washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying, I am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man; see ye to it. Matthew 27. 
24. 

A man can avoid making up his mind, 
but he cannot avoid making up his life. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Sunday, 19th. In Thee, O Lord, do I 
put my trust. Psalm 71. 1. 

Often we cry to God from the midst of 
trouble, expecting a voice. Because we hear 
nothing we think our appeal has not been 
heeded. It is not so. In reality God has 
given us the greater, for which we did not 
ask, instead of the lesser, for which we did 
ask. We asked for a voice, and we re- 
ceived an influx of strength; we asked for 
consolation, and we received comfort; we 
asked for a crumb, and we received a loaf. 
It is a fruitful occupation to reflect on the 
dark days and hard places of the past when 
God seemed to have left us alone in spite 
of our cries and entreaties, and out of 
which we came safely, even victoriously.— 
Bishop Brent. 


Monday, 20th. With us is the Lord our 
God to help us. 2 Chronicles 32.8. 

Claim it, and go on living in the faith 
that you have it; and you will find that it 
has verily come, though its footfall has 
awakened no echo, and its soft wings have 
startled no wave of vibrating response on 
the still air—F. B. Meyer. 


Tuesday, 21st. There arose a great storm 
of wind, and the waves beat into the ship, 
so that it was now full. And [Jesus] was 
in the hinder part of the ship, asleep. Mark 
4. 37, 38. 

Christ sometimes delays His help that 
He may try our faith and quicken our 
prayers. The boat may be covered with the 
waves, and He sleeps on; but He will wake 
before it sinks. He sleeps, but He never 
oversleeps, and there are no “too lates” with 
Him.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 22nd. We are laborers to- 
gether with God. Ye are God’s husbandry, 
ye are God’s. building. 1 Corinthians 3.9. 

If God opens the door, enter it. Don’t 
let any power on earth keep you back. 
Never miss an opportunity for service. It 
is a great honor to be a co-worker with 
God.—D. L. Moody. 


Thursday, 23rd. The duty of every day. 
2 Chronicles 8. 14. 


This truth comes to us more and more 
the longer we live: that on what field, or 
in what uniform we do our duty matters 
very little, or even what our duty is, great 
or small, splendid or obscure. Only to find 
our duty certain, and somewhere, somehow 
do it faithfully, makes us good, strong, 
happy, useful men, and tunes our lives into 
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some feeble echo of the life of God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


Friday, 24th. Now abideth faith, hope, 
hg these three. 1 Corinthians 13.13 (R. 


“Faith” in God, “hope” in God, “love” 
for God—these are the things which endure, 
and these are the gold and frankincense, 
and myrrh which, unless our eyes have been 
blinded and our hearts have been darkened, 
we will pour out not only now at Christmas, 
but straight onward through the years, at 
the feet of the loving and adorable and 
omnipotent King.—C. E. Jefferson. 


Saturday, 25th. Lo, the star, which they 
saw in the east, went before them. Matthew 
2.9. 

Seven points hath the Christmas star: 

One is the love that shines afar 
From God to man; and one is the love 
That leaps from the world to the Lord 

above; 
And one is good will on the happy earth; 
And one is purity, one is peace, 
And two are the joys that never cease,— 
God’s joy, 
Man’s joy,— 
Aflame in the star of the wonderful Birth. 
—Amos R. Wells. 


Sunday, 26th. Serve Him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind. 1 Chronicles 
28.9. 

Why can we not find some way of keep- 
ing Christmas with us, in our hearts, all 
the year, prolonging its genial warmth for 
tweive months? This really is the message 
of Christmas to us,—a call not to a few 
brief days of peace and good will, of gentle 
charity, of kindly ministering, of lavish 
gift-giving, but to a new spirit, a new life, 
a fresh enduement of heavenliness.—J. R. 

~ Miller. 


Monday, 27th. A merry heart maketh a 
cheerful countenance; but by sorrow of 
the heart the spirit is broken. Proverbs 
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The world delights in sunny people.— 
Henry Drummond. 


Tuesday, 28th. Let your speech be alway 
with grace. Colossians 4. 6. 


God has entrusted us with the reputation 
of others—F. W. Pattison. 


Wednesday, 29th. Whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive 
of the Lord. Ephesians 6.8. 


_To each individual and to every commu- 
nity God has givena task and a special trust. 
That is the view of life with which every 
man and woman will find it safest to go out 
into the world, that they have been intended 
to do something in this land, that they are 
here for some purpose which God has en- 
trusted to no other living soul than them- 
selves, and that as the years go on they 
must keep honor with the trust of God.— 
John Kelman, 


Thursday, 30th. J will not let Thee go, 
except Thou bless me. Genesis 32. 26. 


If we but struggle on alone with God, 
and in the loss of physical strength upon 
which we have depended persistently cry 
to Him, the thigh of weakness may prove 
to the soul the verity of His words, “My 
strength is made perfect in weakness,” for 
the voice of God will say to the persistent 
soul, “Thou art a prince among men.”— 


John Timothy Stone. 


Friday, 31st. Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with benefits, even the 
God of our salvation. Psalm O68. 19. 


God appointed that year by year His 
people should be reminded of His goodness 
to them. And I venture to say that it 
would be well indeed for us if we would 
dwell a little more, in these busy lives of 
ours, in thankful remembrance upon God’s 
great goodness to us. When you think 
back upon the years of your life, is it not 
simply wonderful? How good our God 
has been! O do not let us forget to praise 
Him for His loving-kindness and His great 
goodness in the years that have gone by! 
—T. R. O'Meara. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


Uniform International Sunday School Lessons. 


December 5. The Growth of the 
Kingdom. 


Matthew 13. 1-43. Lesson portion, 13. 24-33. 


1. “Have ye understood all these things?” 
(57). 
This question looms up large on reading 
through this chapter which furnishes the 
lesson portions for this Sunday and next. 


Our Lord did not. change from plain 
teaching to parabolic in order to keep people 
in the dark, guessing. He meant to be un- 
derstood. But as prophecy foretold (11- 
15), some people in their degradation could 
not see or hear or understand; to such the 
meaning of the parables was of course 
veiled. To others like the disciples (11, 12, 
16, 17) truth was unfolded in a forceful, 
impressive way. Note: these two classes 
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are extant today, perhaps among your schol- 
ars. 

To gain proper understanding of these 
parables must be our earnest prayer and 
study. They are not mere ancient fables. 
They were meant for today, they fit today. 
Their field is the world. They stretch over 
the whole age from the seed-sowing which 
Jesus Christ initiated until the harvest 
when He comes again. They furnish easy 
illustrations from farming, and housekeep- 
ing, and trading, and fishing. They unfold 
teaching -regarding the kingdom of the 
heavens, point by point, which we must note 
and add to what we have learnt heretofore, 
and so prepare for summarizing in the re- 
view on December 26th. Then, like the 
scribe and the householder of verse 52, we 
ought to bring forth our treasures of knowl- 
edge and dispense them to our classes, 
never dogmatizing about details beyond 
what our Lord definitely revealed, but never 
afraid of truth because it is new or because 
it is old. 

The growth of the kingdom is the partic- 
ular phase of truth set for today’s teaching. 


2. The wheat and the tares (24-30, 36-43). 


The Son of man’s intention for the king- 
dom of the heavens was that it should be 
100 per cent pure wheat. This intention has 
not been realized, however,—sons of the evil 
one are present, closely resembling sons of 
the kingdom to begin with, but manifesting 
their true character as they mature. These 
were and are introduced by the deliberate, 
crafty, shrewd work of the Son of man’s 
enemy, the devil. 

Shall these evil ones be eradicated by 
force as soon as detected? No, they are so 
closely intermingled with the good that they 
could not be separated by men now. The 
Son of man’s decision—what divine for- 
bearance with evil!—is to let them be until 
a separation is made by the angels at the 
end of the age, when judgment by fire shall 
be their doom. 

The parable accounts, therefore, for the 
presence of evil ones, the mixed condition 
of reality and resemblance, in the kingdom 
of the heavens. The kingdom expands by 
sowing sons of the kingdom. There is no 
advance of the kingdom without unseen 
counterwork or over-sowing by the devil. 
Evil ones are not to be eradicated as de- 
tected, nor do they die away, nor do they 
all get converted into good: throughout the 
age and until the harvest is gathered in, 
the good and evil will exist side by side. 
But the evil will not be able to hide them- 
selves forever,—that day will reveal them! 


Use our attractive ‘‘Sunday School Edi- 
tion of Matthew’’ as a Christmas or New 
Year remembrance for each of your schol= 
ars. It will both interest and help in the 
study of the lessons. Seven cents a copy, 
ten for sixty cents, postpaid. 
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3. The mustard seed (31, 32). 

The smallest seed then known to the Jews 
had such inherent living energy and grow- 
ing power that it would grow as large as 
a urees é 

So the kingdom of the heavens has such 
inner vital force that from an insignificant 
beginning it must grow and spread until it 
reaches great size. 

The parable may be taken, then, to proph- 
esy the outward development or expansion 
of the kingdom by reason of its native 
powers. (It has nothing to say about the 
growth of the church or any denomination 
as such, although of course it may be 
proper to illustrate the past growth of the 
church, or of a denomination, or of any 
society or business, by the growth of a 
tree.) 


4. The leaven (33). 


Here is where commentators differ widely. 

Some argue that leaven is always used 
elsewhere in Scripture with evil significa- 
tion, and so it must mean evil here. They 
interpret the parable as teaching the in- 
visible, insidious corruption by false doc- 
trine (leaven) of the mass of humanity 
(the meal) by the action of an apostate 
church (the woman). 
reveals the growth of corruption in the 
kingdom of the heavens. 

Others see that the parable begins with 
the same formula as the rest, and not: 
“The evil in the kingdom of the heavens 
is like unto leaven.” They regard the action 
of leaven as a figure, without moral signifi- 
cance in itself, of an influence which grad- 
ually but surely. penetrates and permeates 
the mass into which it is introduced, until 
in due time it pervades it all. 

Be sure that the parable as our Lord 
uttered it had nothing to do directly with 
the church and its alleged corruption in 


doctrine and belief, or with the gospel of | 


Calvary and its alleged permeation of man- 
kind. It is not Scriptural to say, on the 


one hand, that the whole church: or the 1 


whole mass of humanity will be corrupted 


(there is ever a godly remnant), or on the | 


other hand that all the world will be con- 
verted in this age (evil will always be pres- 
ent). Shall we say that the point of the 
parable is the gradual, 
permeation of the world by the kingdom of 
the heavens? 


December 12. 
Heaven is Like. 
Matthew 13. 44-58. 
I. The hid treasure (44). 


For lack of explanation by our Lord we 
get again most conflicting explanations by 
commentators. 
the field? Who is the man? 

One.school of interpreters says the treas- 
ure is Christ Himself, 
Christ, which when a man stumbles ‘on to 


They say the parable 


ever-progressive 


What the Kingdom of | 


What is the treasure? And | 


or salvation in | 
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it and realizes its value he surrenders all 
to secure. 

_ Another school easily explodes such an 
interpretation. A sinner cannot buy Christ, 
or His salvation: he has not the where- 
withal, and salvation is free anyway. This 
school says, rather, with variations, that 
the man is Christ, who purchased the world 
(the field) with His precious blood in order 
to possess Himself of hidden Israel, or 
(again) of the church, or (yet again) of 
an individual soul. 

But once more we say, the parable as our 
Lord spoke it dealt with the kingdom of 
the heavens, not with Israel, nor with the 
church, nor with the salvation of individuals 
in the gospel sense. It teaches the immense 
value of the kingdom of the heavens in 
the estimation of a man who in the figure 
has stumbled upon a treasure hidden in 
a field not his own, and who is willing joy- 
fully to give his all in the purchase—not 
of the treasure, mark you, but of the field. 


2. The merchantman seeking goodly pearls 
(45, 46). 

Conflicting explanations continue. Some 
say the merchantman is Christ, and that 
the one pearl of great price is the church, 
or an individual soul. Others say the mer- 
chantman is a sinner who gives his all for 
the purchase of salvation in Christ. 

As in the previous parables we insist that 
our Lord does not mention the church or 
gospel salvation at this stage of His min- 
istry. How could the disciples have pre- 
~ tended then to have understood these things 
(51)? It is only by accommodation that 
we can read church truth into these parables. 
Our Lord’s subject was the kingdom of 
the heavens. He likens it—not to the choice 
pearl, but to the trader who is prospecting, 
and who finds this great prize, and to secure 
it sells his whole stock in hand. He was 
out for goodly pearls, and as soon as he 
saw this best of all he set his heart upon 
it, and secured it as his own at the cost 
or sacrifice of all else. 


3. The drag-net (47-50). 

The explanation given by Lord Jesus 
reveals the inevitable final separation of the 
wicked from the just who together compose 
the kingdom of the heavens, and the final 
doom of the wicked. The parable of the 
tares, we recall; emphasized the mixed con- 
dition in the kingdom due to the devil’s 
activity. Here, the mixed condition is like 
the catch of the sweep of a net. 

This is not a gospel net, and does not 
deal with the presence of bad fish in the 
church or in a revival meeting. 


4. Jesus in His home town (54-58). 

The lesson closes with some glimpses of 
His townspeople, and their attitude to Him. 
They were astonished at His wisdom and 
powers. The worst they said against Him 
- was that He was only one of themselves. 
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That stumbled them, and bred lack of ap- 
preciation, and unbelief. 


December 19. Jesus Feeds the Multitude. 


Matthew 14. Lesson portion, 14. 13-23. 


The miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand is one of the few incidents and 
the only miracle narrated in all four Gos- 
pels. Presumably, therefore, it had special 
importance, it made an unusual impression. 
Let the teacher read Mark 6. 30-46; Luke 
9.10-17; John 6, the whole chapter, to get 
a fuller story and its setting, 


I. An interruption turned to blessing. 


It is worth noting that the miracle was 
an interruption. News of the murder of - 
John the Baptist and of Herod’s super- 
stitious fear that he was risen from the 
dead in the person of Jesus (Matthew 14. 1, 
2), and the need of rest and leisure for the 
disciples after their return from preaching 
(Mark 6.30, 31; Luke 9.10), induced our 
Lord to leave Capernaum and take them 
“apart.” The people, however, crowded on 
the trail of this Wonder-worker, and gave 
no opportunity for privacy. His compas- 
sion opened a way for them to His heart. 

After the miracle our Lord sent the dis- 
ciples away, and dismissed the crowd. and 
then Himself went “apart” alone to pray 
(Matthew 14.23; Mark 6. 46). 


2. The magnitude of the miracle. 


No wonder the disciples were appalled 
at the command to feed that crowd! Ifa 
boy’s picnic supper consisted of five barley 
cakes and a couple of fish, figure out how 
much food would be required right away 
for 5000 hungry men who had walked long 
distances,—how many women and children 
there were in addition is not recorded. 
Have you ever seen a crowd that size? 
Have you ever tried to feed them? 

Yet in the most natural supernatural man- 
ner our Lord provided enough and to spare 
of ready-to-eat food! He who once re- 
fused to make bread out of stones to satisfy 
His own hunger now shows He had the 
power. He is abundantly able to supply 
our every need. 

His method was to use human resources 
and cooperation. First He had the available 
supply of food brought to Him. Then He 
blessed or thanked God. Then He broke 
off from the boy’s food a continuous supply 
which He handed to the disciples to dis- 
tribute, until all had enough and twelve 
baskets reniained undistributed. 

This creative act was a great miracle. 
Mark (in 6.52) refers to it, saying the 
disciples’ heart was hardened that night 
when they showed their forgetfulness and 
lack of appreciation by being amazed and 
wondering at Lord Jesus’ power over nature 
in other ways. And later on Jesus Himself 
appealed to it as proof of His power to 
meet a bread shortage (Mark 8.19). 
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3. Its sequel. 

Several noteworthy details followed the 
miracle. <n 

(a) The men said: “This is of a truth 
that Prophet which should come into the 
world,”—that is, the Prophet foretold by 
Moses. They also proposed to take Jesus 
E force and make Him king (John 6. 14, 
15) 

They were right in their thought of our 
Lord. Jesus of Nazareth was in truth that 
Prophet,—Messiah in His rdle of prophet. 
Think back over the record, and recall the 
words and deeds of our Lord which are 
evidence of His prophetic ministry. 

They were misguided in their proposed 
action. God’s time had not yet come for 
Messiah to take His earthly throne and 
reign. There is not a word in the records 
to indicate that John the Baptist heralded 
an earthly kingdom, or that Jesus Himself 
planned or claimed or promoted it for Him- 
self just now. So He withdrew. 

(b) The deeper meaning of the miracle 
appeared next day in Capernaum, when it 
became the text of one of the most signifi- 
cant discourses of our Lord,—that in which 
He spoke of Himself as the bread of life 
(John 6, 22-59). 

This had a varied effect. Many of His 
disciples went back and walked no more 
with Him. Peter, speaking for the twelve, 
made confession of their faith: “Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life! And we have believed and 
know that Thou art the Holy One of God.” 
The next verse is ominous: “And after 
these things Jesus walked in Galilee, for 
He would not walk in Judea because the 
yrs sought to kill Him’ (John 6.66 to 

1) 


“The world is hungry for the true Bread. 
Let us give them to eat! Be sure to feed 
your class week by week! 


December 26. The Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth, 


Review. 


The kingdom of the heavens on earth 
is easier to assume and talk about than to 
define and give Scriptural description of. 
We hear much nowadays about “the king- 
dom of God,” an expression found in the 
other Gospels and throughout the New 
Testament. But this is not “the kingdom 
of the heavens,” as appears from Matthew 
13.41, 43. 

Nor is it the church,—neither the body 
of Christ, nor the visible organized church. 
Both these are entirely different institutions, 
but they are embraced within the larger 
kingdom of the heavens. Hence many 
. features are common to the church and 
the kingdom. 

“Christendom” has been suggested as 
more nearly expressing what the kingdom 
of the heavens on earth is, meaning so- 
called Christian lands and wherever news 
of Christ has been spread. It is a king- 
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dom without earthly capital and confines; 
a sovereignty over men’s hearts and lives. 

The best way to review is to review. The 
question method is always interesting and 
effective in bringing out what the scholars 
have learnt and remembered. , 

Who heralded and preached the kingdom 
of the heavens? Why should people re- 
pent? 

Who is its king? (The Son of man, 
13.41, a title that relates Jesus of Nazareth 
to the whole race.) 

When and how did it begin? (The Son 
of man sowed the word of the kingdom, 
13.19; the sons of the kingdom, 13. 38.) 

What is its field and scope? 

How long will it endure? (13.40, 49.) 

How does it expand? (Like the plant- 
ing of wheat or the growth of a mustard 
plant; like the spread of leaven; like the 
sweep of a drag-net.) 

What are conditions of entrance? (5.20; 
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What is the character of its subjects? | 


(Mixed, good and bad; 5. 3, 10, 19.) 

Such questions as these will develop all 
that is revealed in Scripture,—that is all 
we can know. But remember, at best the 
gospel of the kingdom of the heavens is 
not the gospel for today. Since Christ died 
for our sins and rose again for our justifica- 
tion the call to all men is to believe on Him 
as Saviour and Lord. This is the age of 
the calling out of the church. Be sure that 
your scholars understand the need of in- 
dividual salvation, and lovingly urge them 
to yield themselves to Jesus Christ. 


International Sunday School Lessons, 
1920, 1921 


Lesson Title Lesson Portion 
Birth and Childhood of Jesus. .Matthew 2.1-15 
Baptism and Temptation of Jesus....... 
Jesus Begins His Ministry....Matthew 4.12-25 
What the King Reaquires...Matt. 5.1-10, 43-48 
Hew Down the Corrupt Tree. Matthew 7.15)-27 
Principles cf Christian Living. .Matt. 6.19-34 
Power and Authority of Jesus.......... 
Matthew 8.5-13; 9.35-38 
The Twelve Sent Forth................. 

Saks ven Secon Matthew 10.5-8, 29-31, 37-42 
How Jesus Was Received................ 

Phy acetate Matthew {1.1-6, 16-19, 25-30; {2.14 
Growth of the Kingdom....Matthew 13.24-33 
What the Kingdom of Heaven Is Like.. 
Daiwa, svelecepejesiicla sie ete aieeriernions Matthew 13.44-58. 
Jesus Feeds the Multitudes....Matt. {4.13-23 
The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth... .Review 
The Child and the Kingdom....Matt. 18.1-14 
Jesus Teaching Forgiveness. Matthew (8.21-35 
Our All for the Kingdom...Matthew 19.16-30 
Promotion in the Kingdom..Matthew 20.17-28 
Jesus Greeted as King...... Matthew 21.1-16 
The Marriage Feast......... Matthew 22.1-14 
Lessons on Citizenship. .Matt. 22.15-22, 34-40 
The Wise and the Foolish Virgins...... 

i els iaiaravatthe sore ayetemertcnetelitarnactnes Mathew 25.1-13. 
Rewards of Faithfulness.... Matthew 25.14-30 
Jesus among His Friends...Matthew 26.1-13 
The Lord’s Supper........ Matthew 26.20-30 
Jesus on the Cross........ Matthew 27.33-50 
The Living Christ... .Matthew 28.1-10, 16-20 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS 
ON THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPICS. 
Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


Progressive Living. 


2 Peter 1. 1-8. December 5. 


Read history where you will, and you 
will find that reforms began with a strong 
sense of duty laid upon one man or woman, 
a duty that could not be put off. They 
keenly sensed obstacles and difficulties in 
the way; and these challenge some men. 

When the “Flying Parson’s” friends ex- 
pressed surprise that he should enter the 
ministry he said this: “I am called to the 
pulpit, so aviation must take a second place. 
I feel that I must do what the Lord has 
said to do; nothing, not even flying, can 
stand in the way. It is only a matter of 
duty.” 

“The lure of the pulpit must be strong,” 
one suggested. 

“No, you are wrong,” Lieut. Maynard 
declared earnestly. “There is no lure to 
the ministry for anyone, least of all for 
so-called red-blooded men. It is poorly 
paid work, for one thing, and the pastorate 
offers little in many ways.” 

“But surely there must be some chal- 
lenge, or else there would be no ministers ?” 

“There is,—the challenge of difficulty,” 
he responded. “It comes with the call. 
The very lack of lure dares men to take 
up the burden. The compensation, as the 
world sees it, is not there; yet we find it. 
It lies in the courage that comes to carry 
on in the face of obstacles, and in the 
sense of duty alone.” 

“For though I preach the gospel I have 
nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid 


upon me. Yea, woe is unto me if I preach 
not the gospel!” 
* * * * * 


Multitudes of people have lost their grip 
on great reforms through discouragement. 
Doubts, questionings, and waverings come 
to us, and when they envelop us, then is 
the time to strike the hardest. 

As Joel Harris says: “In any kind of a 
scrimmage, from the biggest battle to the 
littlest skirmish, thar allus comes a time 
when one side or the other, an’ sometimes 
both, get the idee that they’ve done e’en 
about all they can do, an’ might as well 
quit. Thar’ll be a kind of waverin’,—you 
may not see it, but you'll know it. It comes 
like a flash, and is gone before you kin snap 
your finger, and right then is the time to 
push things a little harder, an’ yell a little 
louder,—an’ the man that does that, he’s 
the fellow that’ll whip in the fight every 
time. ‘. Many a time I’ve been_as 
certain I was whipped as I am that I’m 
talking to you, an’ I knowed the other fel- 
low was feeling the same way. Right then 


and thar I order a charge, an’ kick up a 
bigger racket than ever, an’ the thing’s 
done.” 


There can be no “Progressive Living” 
out of Christ. Such living must begin in 
the heart. We may polish, we may veneer, 
we may gild the outside of our lives, but 
these all crumble off and change with time. 

“We used to say,” declared a young 
Chinese not long ago, “that if the political 
machine could be changed all would be 
right, and we gave ourselves to the study 
of government and to the effort to change 
it. Well, the machine has been changed 
and the form of government altered, and 
things are as they were. So now men are 
trying to change the material out of which 
the machine is made.” 

Something more than political machines 
and man-made governments are needed to 
lift up and carry forward individuals or 
nations, namely, Jesus Christ. 

* * * * * 


Undeniably, the group of saintly qualities 
given by Peter in the prologue of his sec- 
ond letter has proved to be indispensable 
to all lasting progress, and, thank God, 
every quality can be attained by everyone. 
These qualities may not \be conspicuous in 
charitable institutions, in the realm of lit- 
erature, or in any great reforms, but we 
can possess them all, and in the most 
obscure places strew them along the way, 
and make it easier for those who lead the 
reforms. Like the lady traveler who was 
observed to throw something out of the 
car window as the train rushed through an 
open field or barren wayside. When ques- 
tioned by a fellow traveler she admitted it 
was her custom. 

“It is so little trouble,” she said, “just to 
carry a few handfuls of flower seeds to 
plant where they will make the world a 
little brighter.” 

Even the little bit we little ones of the 
earth may do helps to multiply the grace 
and peace of God for others, and at the 
same time to increase our knowledge of 
Him. 


Wise Sayings That Have Helped Me. 
Proverbs 1. 1-6. December 12. 

If you want to grow beautiful roses you 
must first grow them in the heart——Deane 
Bole. 

It is the fault of all of us, till we have 
duly practised our minds, to be unreal in 
our sentiments and crude in our judgments, 
and to be carried off by fancies instead of 


-being at the trouble of acquiring sound 


knowledge.—Cardinal Newman. 
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A good critic of a book is one who can 
see its fine qualities as well as its poor ones. 
A good judge of a painting is one who can 
appreciate its beauties as well as its blem- 
ishes. If you are all the time looking for 
faults, after a while you will become unable 
to see anything else. 

Usually they that speak much, speak 
much amiss; and among many words there 
cannot but be many idle words, which they 
must shortly give an account of. 

The tongue is a blab. There cannot be 
any kind of folly, either simple or wicked, 
in the heart but the tongue will bewray it. 

If you must talk, make two rules: Never 
say anything that would hurt you if re- 
peated, and cultivate the habit of keeping 
disagreeable gossip to yourself. 

Instruction ends in the schoolroom, but 
education ends only with life. And educa- 
tion is to unfold nature, to strengthen good 
and conquer evil, to give self-help, to make 
a man.—Frederick W. Robertson. 

No other tent is so good to dwell in as 
content. 

When money talks it doesn’t have any 
trouble getting Central. 

Opportunity doesn’t travel by a time 
schedule. 

The man.who rides a hobby generally 
wants the whole road to himself. 

It is better to say, “This one thing I do,” 
than to say, “These forty things I dab- 
ble in.’—Washington Gladden. 

An engine of one cat-power running all 
the time is more effective than one of 
forty horse-power standing idle-——George 
William Curtis. 

A man who does not know how to learn 
from his mistakes turns the best school- 
master out of his life—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

To love truth for truth’s sake is the 
principal part of human perfection in this 
world, and the seed-plot of all other 
virtues.—John Locke. 

It is a great work to shape the face of a 
city, to paint a scene, to sculpture a figure, 
but it is greater to shape a soul. 

Be at war with your vices, at peace with 
your neighbors, and let every year find you 
a better man.—Benjamin Franklin. 

You cannot run away from a weakness. 
You must sometime fight iteout or perish, 
and if that be so, why not now and where 
you stand?—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

If you have so much business to attend 
to that you have no time to pray, depend 
upon it you have more business on hand 
than God ever intended you should have— 
D. L. Moody. 

No man is a free man who has a vice for 
his master.—Socrates. 

Pluck will keep a man going long after 
his strength is spent. 

Argument with a fool shows there are 
two of them. 

Adam blamed Eve, Eve blamed the devil.- 
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They should have blamed themselves. This 
also applies to us. 

Hard work pays better than looking for 
legacies or dreaming of fortunes. 
expectations are the breakfast of. fools. 

Religious opinions are fickle as the wind, 
but the facts of Scripture are firm as a 
rock. 

A merry heart hath a continued feast, 
but then the merry heart hath some special 
days on which it feasteth well. 

Don’t be in doubt. Make sure, and be 
sure. Arouse your wits to be wit-nesses 
for the truth. 

It needs a measure of self-knowledge to 
take down pride. Many carry their heads 
high because there is nothing in them. 


The Spirit of Generosity. 
2 Corinthians 9. 6-15. December 19. 


The story is told of a Hindu mother who 
had two little boys, twins, and one was 
blind. She thought the god she worshiped 
must be angry with her, and must be pro- 
pitiated. One day she was seen with only 
one babe in her arms, having thrown the 
other into the Ganges. And the one she 
was cafrying was blind. In answer to an 
inquirer she said: 

“Yes, of course, I gave the best!” 


The Baroness Reineit, of Trieste, whose 
husband died leaving a fortune of 20,000,- 
000 florins for benevolent purposes, went 
to a bazaar and was offered a pink by a 
lady in charge of a stall. 

“How much may I pay for this flower?” 
she asked. 

“There are no limits to your generosity, 
Baroness,” was the reply. 

“Well, then,” she said, “I will pay enough 
for it to cover the arrears of the Music 
Exhibition.” 

The amount required for this purpose 
was 95,000 florins, or $40,000. 


What keeps you and me from giving our 
best at Christmastide and in all other tides 
in the affairs of men? Naught but our 
own selfish limitations, which have crept 
upon us unawares. Then it must be the 
she-wolf of selfishness that conquers the 
Christmas spirit of generosity. 

* * * * * 

Some time ago the Sunday School Times 
published the following: 

An Oriental speaking of the American 
Christmas said that he noticed for weeks 
before Christmas people’s faces seemed to 
have an unusual light in them. They were 
all bright and shining. Everyone seemed 
unusually kind and courteous. Everyone 
was more thoughtful, more desirous of 
giving pleasure, than had been his wont. 
Men who at other seasons of the year had 
been stern, unapproachable,, were now 
genial, hearty, easy to approach. Those 
who ordinarily were close, not responding 
to calls for charity, had become for the 


Great - 
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time generous and charitable. Those who 
had been in the habit of doing small and 
mean things, when they entered the warm 
Christmas zone seemed like new men, as if 
a new spirit possessed them. It would be 
a good thing if all the charm of the 
Christmas spirit could be made to project 
itself into the new year. 
* * * * * 


“Be generous with the kindly deed, 
Which, hidden from the great world’s 
sight, 
May make some other life more bright, 
And thine own joy shall be the meed. 


“Be generous with the kindly word, 
The wounded heart to help and heal; 
Respond to sympathy’s appeal 

In voice as sweet as singing bird. 


“Be generous in all thou hast, 
And quick to lend the helping hand, 
And griefs thou mayst not understand 
May melt from frozen founts at last. 


“Be generous in thine inmost thought, 
And in thy judgments kind and true; 
Give whate’er seems thy brother’s due, 

And which may easier make his lot!” 


Broadly speaking, this is the true Christ- 
mas spirit. 

* * * * * 

When a sweet-faced motherly woman 
presented a little girl in a poorhouse with 
a gift at Christmas time she asked her if 
there was anything else she would like. 
Shyly the little one said: 

“T’d like to sit on your knee for a minute 
as if I were your little girl.” 

The spirit of Christmas generosity means 
pieces of yourself,—your friendliness, your 
sympathy, your touch, your loving near- 
ness,—given to those upon whom you de- 
sire to honor the King by bestowing gifts. 

* * * * 


A church collector called upon a woman 
in straitened circumstances, prefacing her 
errand with these words: “We didn’t want 
to pass you by. So much sympathy has 
been expressed for these poor families 
burnt out in the fire that we have had 
nearly every kind of a garment offered 
already, and supplies of coal and groceries, 
but we knew you’d feel hurt to be left out.” 

The woman replied: “Of course. So 
glad you came. I haven't a thing this 
morning, but I will rummage,” and she 
rummaged to such effect that many wealthy 
givers were outgiven, and “rummage morn- 
ings” became an institution in that town. 
The abundance of their joy and their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality. 

Purpose in Life. 
Psalm 63. December 26. 


It is said that Wilson, the great orni- 
thologist, failed in five professions before 
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he found that his true life work was the 
study of birds. Barnum tried fourteen 
different occupations before he ascertained 
that he was a born showman. Josh Bill- 
ings failed as farmer and auctioneer, but 
found his niche in comic literature. Phil- 
lips Brooks failed as a teacher in the 
Boston Latin School, te become one of the 
greatest preachers and spiritual leaders of 
his time. 

God tests some men’s purposes by put- 
ting the men where they do not belong. 


* *x 2k * * 


A lady, passing through an arched court 
in a newly finished building, stumbled and 
fell over some steps in the midway of the 
court, and sprained her ankle severely. 

“Was there no light under that arch?” 
asked an indignant, sympathizing friend. 

“T believe so,” the lady replied, “but the 
steps were out of its range.” 

To form purposes out of the range of 
God’s will is to invite failure; to form 
them within it means success. When some- 
one asked Florence Nightingale the secret 
of her success she simply said: “If I could 
tell you all, you would see how God has 
done all, and I nothing. I have worked 
hard, very hard, and I have never refused 
God anything.” God is a God of success. 


* * * * * 


In the deserts of central Australia there 
grows a plant called the Nardoo plant, 
which, although it satisfies hunger, is said 
to be destitute of nutritious elements. It 
is said a party of English explorers once 
perished of starvation while feeding daily 
upon it. 

There grows in the soul’s garden the 
Nardoo purpose-plant. Men whose vision 
begins and ends with earthly things culti- 
vate and cherish it. The purpose-blossoms 
plucked from it apparently satisfy, because 
they are fragrant and alluring. Be not 
deceived! The Nardoo purpose-plant is 
sure death, after a torturous starvation. 


K K * cs 2K 


Jane Addams said: “Of the many things 
written of my father when he died I cared 
most for that written by an old political 
friend of his who was then editor of a 
great Chicago daily. He wrote that while 
there were doubtless many members of the 
Illinois legislature who during the great 
contracts of the war time and the demor- 
alizing reconstruction days that followed 
had never accepted a bribe, he wished to 
bear testimony that he personally had 
known but this one man who had never 
been offered a bribe because bad men were 
instinctively afraid of him.” 

O for.a life so saturated with high and 
holy purposes that men with low, base pur- 
poses dare not approach us! Such a life is 
possible. God help us to attain unto it! 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Z Miss A. W. Pierson. 


Notice. This study is the last of the series. 
All answers should be sent in by the end 
of December if possible, and we hope to 
announce the prize winners in March. Back 
work will be counted if sent in at once. 


PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read. 
Acts 28. 
Philemon 1. 
2 Timothy 3, 4. 


Questions to be Answered. 

1. Once before Paul had beer taken for 
a god. Where? 

2. How many visions are mentioned as 
having been seen by Paul? What were 
they? 

3. Mention five close companions and 
helpers of Paul. 4 

4. Give what you consider Paul’s prin- 
cipal characteristics as seen in this year’s 
study. 

5. What lessons have you learned from 
this study of Paul’s life? 

6. Are you a soldier’in Christ’s army? 
If not will you enlist now? 


XII. Promorep witH Honor. 


As the drenched and exhausted men were 
tossed like driftwood upon the sandy beach 
they saw the natives running towards them. 
Too feeble to fight for their lives if it were 
necessary, they wondered how they. would 
be received. When the natives came near 
enough to see their condition they scattered 
to gather sticks, not to use as weapons but 
to build a fire. It was with difficulty that 
they made the wet wood burn, but at last 
they succeeded, and with sympathy and 
kindness expressed in their faces they mo- 
tioned to the shivering castaways to come 
and dry and warm themselves. 

News of the shipwreck and the wonderful 
person among the number saved reached 
the wealthiest man of the island, who lived 
not far from the wreck. This man, named 
Publius, came and greeted the strangers, 
and hospitably invited the whole party to 
be his guests for a few days. They grate- 
fully accepted his kind invitation, and were 
generously entertained until they were able 
to secure lodgings for the winter. Before 
leaving, however, Paul heard that the old 
father of Publius was very ill, and there 
was little hope of his recovery. At once 
he saw that here was an opportunity not 
only to repay the kindness of Publius but 
to show him and all those on the island the 
wonderful power of God. He asked to be 
permitted to see the sick man, and when 
he had prayed and laid his hands upon him 
in the name of Jesus Christ he was entirely 
healed. We can picture the joy and grat- 
itude of Publius, and his thankfulness that 


he had been willing to entertain these 
strangers. When the news of this healing 
spread around, many others who were sick 
came to Paul, or were brought by their 
friends, and they were all healed. 

The whole company spent the winter on 
the island, but as soon as the weather per- 
mitted the centurion began looking for a 
ship to take himself and his prisoners to 
Rome. He found one that had been in 
harbor there for the winter, and was soon 
to start for “Rome, and decided to take 
passage upon it. On the prow of the vessel 
was painted “Castor and Pollux.’ This 
was a good sign to him, as these twin gods 
were supposed to protect and help in time 
of need. 

Embarking upon this boat they continued 
their journey towards Rome, stopping at 
several ports on the way. At length they 
reached the Italian port called Puteoli, 
where they left the ship to travel the re- 
mainder of the journey on foot. In this 
town Paul was surprised and delighted to 
find some fellow soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
These greeted him warmly, and urged the 
centurion to permit him to spend a week 
with them instead of going at once to Rome. 
This he gladly consented to do, though it 
meant to delay of himself and the rest 
of his party. He had learned to love and 
trust Paul, and believing him innocent of 
any crime he was glad to give him his 
liberty a little longer. After a week of 
rest-and fellowship they went on towards 
Rome. 

As they crossed the long stretch of 
marshes with their depressing dampness, 
Luke must have noticed that Paul’s step 
had lost its spring, and that he seemed 
hardly able to drag himself along. For 
years Paul had been eagerly looking for- 
ward to visiting Rome. Now he was near- 
ing the fulfilment of his dreams, but in a 
far different way from the one pictured. 
He had endured so much hardship and per- 
secution, both in prison and out of it, that 
though he was probably not sixty years of 
age he was an old man with whitened hair. 
Instead of entering Rome in the prime of 
his manhood, ready to undertake to enlist 
the whole city on the side of his Master, 
he is in chains, going to prison and probably 
to death! His face must have showed 
sos of his discouragement and heart- 
ache. 

When about forty miles from Rome they 
came to a_traveler’s resting place called 
the Appii Forum, and here, to Luke’s joy, 
they found a number of Christian friends 
who had walked all the way from the city 
to welcome them. When Paul saw his old 
friends, among whom were some of his 
fellow workers in Asia, his heart leaped for 
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joy. Years seemed to roll from him, and 
once more he is Paul the courageous soldier 
of Jesus Christ, ready for whatever is be- 
fore him. 

About twelve miles from Rome the travel- 
ers reached another stopping place called 
the Three Taverns, and here they found 
more friends who had come to meet them. 
The remainder of the journey along the 
wonderful Appian Road Paul was escorted, 
not as a prisoner but as a hero. As his 
eyes gazed eagerly along the straight road 
he saw ahead of him the proud capital of 
the world towering in the distance, and his 
heart thrilled with joy. 

Upon reaching the city they passed 
through the imposing gate, and the centu- 
rion delivered Paul and the other prisoners 
into the care of one of the pretors, or royal 
guards of the emperor. We feel sure that 
he did not deliver up Paul without keen 
sorrow, and that he first told the preetor 
something of his unusual prisoner, assuring 
him that he was innocent of any crime, and 
a man to be trusted absolutely. 

The pretor, therefore, instead of ‘putting 
Paul in the common prison, permitted his 
friends to rent a house for him that he 
might dwell by himself, except that he had 
a Roman soldier to guard him, to whom he 
was fastened by a chain. He was allowed 
to see his friends as much as he pleased 
and could walk abroad if he desired. 

Three days later Paul told his story to 
the leading Jews in Rome. The result was 
that some believed and some doubted, and 
this led to discussion and a division. Weary 
and discouraged Paul cried out that as they 
would not accept the “good news” he would 
go to the Gentiles. 
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_We may be sure that Paul made use of 
his opportunity to reach the emperor’s 
household. His guard was changed at least 
four times a day, and so he was able to tell 
many of these soldiers of the King he 
served and for whom he was ready to die, 
and we know that he won many loyal re- 
cruits during the two years of waiting for 
his trial. Luke and others of his close 
friends were with him from time to time, 
to cheer and comfort him. He also wrote 
letters to those he had left in the different 
stations in Europe and Asia, and sent them 
by trusted friends. 

Nothing definite is known about his trial, 
but it is believed that he was acquitted and 
allowed to leave Rome, and that he went 
to Spain and other places, but that during 
the persecutions of the Christians after the 
burning of Rome by the wicked Nero Paul 
was again arrested and sent to Rome. This 
time he was put in a dungeon of the worst 
kind, without light, also cold and damp. 
At his trial he had no one to plead for him, 
but God stood with him and strengthened 
him, and before the grand old man was led 
out to death he was able to say: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have guarded the faith: hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, will award me.” 

Thus passed from earth, by the command 
of a cruel monster who was on the throne, 
one of the grandest characters in history. 
But though he was so cruelly murdered his 
life and teachings have been leading thou- 
sands of every age since to enlist in the 
army and follow his commander, Jesus 
Christ. 
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Wednesday, ist. Psalm 112. 


This psalm is similar in structure to the 
one preceding and also answers to it in 
thought. The 111th psalm begins with 
God, and finds in the contemplation of His 
works and nature an inspiration to adoring 
service. Wisdom challenges us to rever- 
ence and to loyal obedience. The whole 
duty of man is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever. The 112th psalm describes 
the character of a good, reverent and up- 
right man, tells how he will act, and what 
will be his condition. It reminds us of the 
first and 37th psalms. 

Character is the secret of. permanence. 


The good man is the strong man. Mere 
toughness of muscle is no indication of 
strength. Samson was not greatly to be 
feared when once the Spirit of God had 
departed from him. Saul was a great 
warrior, but in the day when his character 
was exposed he was seen to be afraid of 
the dark. Character is the greatest asset 
of the business man. A banker will lend 
credit to an upright man. 

Perowne says: “It seems a bold thing 
to say of anything human, ‘his righteous- 
ness standeth fast for ever,’ and yet it is 
true; for all human righteousness has its 
root in the righteousness of God. It is not 
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merely man striving to copy God: it 1s 
God’s gift and God’s work. There is a 
living connection between the righteousness 
of God and the righteousness of man, and 
therefore the imperishableness of the one 
appertains to the other also.” 

Is the light given to the upright the gra- 
ciousness, tender compassion and _ right- 
eousness of God? Or is it God who is 
gracious and of tender compassion and 
righteous, who gives light in the darkness 
to the upright man? Or because the up- 
right man is gracious and of tender com- 
passion and righteous, therefore God gives 
him light in the darkness? Every virtue 
we possess comes from fellowship with 
God, and he who walks with God becomes 
like God. Whatever the precise signifi- 
cance of the words, this is true, that to the 
upright God gives light in the darkness, 
and we may build our confidence on this 
word. Happy is the man whose conscience 
is clean and whose heart leans on God! 


O God, who art ever with us, we would 
draw near to Thee. Help us to think of 
our lives in the light of Thy countenance, 
to gird up our souls for duty, and 
strengthen ourselves for every care and 
every cross Thou layest on us! Help us 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, and 
above all to love Thee with all our soul 
and mind and strength! For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 2nd. Psalm 113. 


The Jewish church used Psalms 113 to 
118 as the beginning of the Hallel in con- 
nection with the feasts of Dedication, 
Pentecost and Passover. 

Perowne says: “This psalm may be said 
to be a connecting link between the Song 
of Hannah and the Magnificat of the 
Virgin.” 

Our religion will be purified as our con- 
ception of God becomes more lofty. The 
distinguishing mark of the Hebrew religion, 
that which separates it from all the ancient 
religions, is its sense of the awful majesty 
of God. To the Jews had been committed 
the name of the all-holy, all-powerful Lord, 
and their destiny lay in fidelity to their 
trust. Jehovah was not a localized deity 
but God over all, and Israel must tell His 
glorious majesty to all peoples in all times. 

Arising out of a‘sense of God’s authority, 
the Jewish people knew themselves as the 
servants of Jehovah. It was the burden 
of the prophetic message. It charged them 
with solemn responsibility. The name of 
Jehovah conveyed not merely a message 
of power and of holiness but also of con- 
descension. The infinite Lord had seen a 
lonely man in a desert, and had drawn 
near to converse with him, to rescue him 
from oblivion, to charge him with a high 
commission. There was a gospel in the 
very name of Jehovah. What it had meant 
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to Moses it meant to a nation of serfs in 
Egypt. 

Maclaren says: “Transcendent elevation, 
condescension and omniscience are blended 
in the poet’s thought. So high is Jehovah 
that the highest heavens are far beneath 
Him, and unless His gaze were all-discern- 
ing would be but a dim speck. That He 
should enter into relations with creatures, 
and that there should be creatures for Him 
to enter into relations with, are due to His 
stooping graciousness.” 

This gracious condescension is described 
in what was a vivid figure to an oriental 
eye. For a woman to be denied the privi- 
lege of motherhood was looked upon as the 
greatest of tragedies. We know the pathos 
of such a condition in the story of Hannah. 
A man might have distinction and honor 
through the possession of property, a 
woman had no stake in Israel save human 
life. If she had enriched her nation by the 
gift of a child she was blessed. In a feast 
of the household, as the father gathered 
his family around him, the first note of 
praise reaches its climax in the favor of 
Jehovah shown to the mother who stood by 
his side. 


Our Father, from whom every family in 


heaven and earth is named, we thank Thee - 


for human kinships, for the loyal com- 
radeship of husbands and wives, for the 
devotion of parents to children, for the 
honor conferred by children on their par- 


_ents, for the bonds that unite families, for 


the mercies that come to us because of cur 
godly dead. We pray that our lives may 
be sanctified, and that all who come into 
contact with us may be the better for it. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 3rd. Psalm 114. 


Maclaren says: “It is possible that, in 
this psalm Israel, restored from Babylon, 
is looking back to the earlier Exodus,” and 
Perowne remarks that “this is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the psalms which 
touch on the early history of Israel. The 
awe and the trembling of nature are a 
spectacle on which the poet is looking. The 
parted sea through which Israel walks as 
on dry land, the rushing Jordan averted in 
its course, the granite cliffs of Sinai shaken 
to their base, he sees all, and asks in won- 
der what it means. Then it is that the 


name of the Lord leaps to his lips. and all — 
the wonder of nature is explained.” 


A nation born out of miracle does well 
to remember its origin. Israel had never 
been unless God had redeemed her out of 
Egypt. It was while she was still in exile, 
impotent and unorganized, groping for her 
spirit, that God drew near with His won- 
drous prophecy: “Ye shall be unto Me a 
kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.” 
It is ever the way of the Lord to whisper 
into the ears of the weak and uncertain 
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a prophecy of high’ destiny. Think of 
Christ’s words to Simon: “Thou art 
Simone... a thou shalt be called... . 
a rock.” So He had chosen this people to 
dwell in Canaan as in a sanctuary, and 
had promised that they should be His 
sanctuary. 

With great skill does the poet refrain 
from mentioning the name of Jehovah 
until he has described the miracle of 
Israel’s going to the sanctuary prepared for 
them. The Spectator said: “The reason 
seems evident, and this conduct necessary, 
for if God had appeared before there could 
be no wonder why the mountains should 
leap and the sea retire; therefore, that this 
convulsion of nature may be brought in 
with due surprise, His name is not men- 
tioned till afterward; and then, with a very 
agreeable turn of thought, God is intro- 
duced at once in all His majesty.” God’s 
majesty is equaled by His grace, His 
omnipotence by His love. He made them 
to be a people who were not a people. By 
His right hand Israel was led from servi- 
tude to freedom, from weakness to strength 
and glory. 

Our God, in whom we trust, we pray 
for strength to pursue our earthly pilgrim- 
age so that we may not faint in our 
journeying. Grant that we may not fail 
because the road is long and monotonous! 
Give us the distant view, ihe power to 
imagine the hills of Zion and the dwelling 
place of our Father! May we learn to 
walk in love! Day by day may we sur- 
render ourselves to Thee and to Thy work! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 4th. Psalm 115. 


At the Jewish feast of Passover Psalms 
113 and 114 were sung before the meal, 
and Psalms 115 to 118 after the meal was 
ended. We are told in the Gospels that 
when they had sung a hymn our Saviour 
and His disciples went out into the night. 
This is probably the hymn they sang. 
Perowne says that “this is evidently one of 
the later liturgical psalms. It was probably 
composed for the service of the second 
temple whilst yet the taunts of their 
heathen adversaries were ringing in the 
ears of the returned exiles, and whilst yet 
contempt for the idolatries which they had 
witnessed in Babylon was fresh in their 
hearts.” 

He who would learn how to pray might 
well study the opening words of this psalm. 
Our help comes from God, and not from 
our own volition. We may work out our 
own salvation, but only as we recognize 
that God works in us to will and to do of 
His good pleasure. Israel had learned the 
vanity of self-trust and the blessedness of 
knowing that God’s honor is involved in 
the guidance and protection of those who 
are obedient and loyal to Him. He who 
walks in darkness may trust and not be 
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afraid if his heart is upright; but the per- 
verse and froward cannot elude God in the 
darkness. 

Israel replies to the taunts of idolaters 
by glorying in the fact that it knows God 
to be a person almighty, all-wise and com- 
passionate. It speaks contemptuously of 
those who manufacture images, however 
chaste and precious, and then bow before 
them as though they had intelligence and 
freedom and the will to act. 

In verse 8 we face a fact of great im- 
portance. Perowne says: “So true it is, 
not only that as is man so is his god, but 
the reverse also, as is the god so is his 
worshiper. They who, turning away from 
God’s witness of Himself in the visible 
creation, worshiped the creature rather 
than the creator, received in themselves the 
sentence of their own degradation, ‘Their 
foolish heart was darkened.’ They became 
blind and deaf and dumb and dead, like the 
idols they set up to worship.” 

The psalm was evidently sung somewhat 
as follows: verses 1-8 by the congregation, 
9-11 by Levites and the choir, 12-15 by the 
priest, 16-18 by the congregation. Israel is 
challenged to trust in Jehovah, the God of 
a great tradition, the God who is a helper 
and shield, the God who made them and 
led them in all the days of old. History 
is the foundation of faith. He who was, 
is; God does not change; having been 
mindful of His servants He will bless them 
in all generations, whether they be many 
or few, small or great. ‘ 

We should not wait, until we reach 
heaven before learning to praise God, but 
here and now as recipients of His favor we 
should bless and magnify His name. 

O God, we pray for tender hearts, for 
the insight into others’ needs and cares 
which constrains pity. We pray for grace 
to be faithful with ourselves. Save us 
from self-pity! May we learn to be- manly 
and strong! Guard us from stagnation! 
May we geo on from strength to strength, 
counting not ourselves to have attained, but 
reaching forward to the prize of life! 
Amen. 


Sunday, 5th. Psalm 116. 1-11. 


There is a place in the sanctuary of God 
for the man who has been through, deep 
waters and would testify what the Lord 
has done for his soul. This psalm is in- 
tended to help such an one magnify his 
God. The psalmist had a deep religious 
life, and his words have plumbed the 
depths of many an experience since they 
were uttered. 

The psalmist is in love with God. He 
does not -say, “I love the Lord,’ but 
simply “I love.” It is obvious, however, 
that the object of his love is God. He is 
committed to Him forever. As long as 
life shall last he will be found a praying 
man, seeking communion with Jehovah. 
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He tells the reason. Death had got a 
strong hold on him, he found himself as in 
a deep gorge with the dark enemy swift 
upon his track. In the terror of the 
moment he cried, and God heard him. As 
Maclaren says: “Sorrow is meant to drive 
to God. When cries become prayers they 
are not in vain. The revealed character of 
Jehovah is the ground of a desperate man’s 
hope. His own name is a plea which 
Jehovah will certainly honor.” 

Notice that the whole argument of the 
psalm is built on the name of Jehovah. 
Because of what the psalmist has experi- 
enced through calling on His name, there- 
fore he will call on that name in all cir- 
cumstances. The name of: Jehovah is 
synonymous with graciousness, righteous- 
ness, tender compassion, guardian care, 
bounteous provision. The name of Je- 
hovah has a long history behind it, of deeds 
of rescue and guidance and honor. Men 
may lie before him as simply and im- 
potently as children in the face of a threat- 
ening calamity, but when they know the 
nearness of their heavenly Father they can 
rest in the assurance that He will plan and 
fight for them, and will show them what 
to do. 

Perowne thinks that verses 10, 11 should 
read: “I believe (i. e., I do believe, I have 
learned to trust in God by painful experi- 
ence), for I must speak (I must confess 
it), I even I was greatly afflicted; I myself 
said in my confusion, All men are liars.” 
He explains: “The psalmist declares that 
he stays himself upon God (“I believe’), 
for he had looked to himself, and there had 
been nothing but weakness; he had looked 
to other men and found them all deceitful, 
treacherous as a broken reed.” 

Have we had such experience of men? 
Have we made such trial of the faithful- 
ness of God? 


Dear Lord, we would surrender all to 
Thee. We would learn to give up things 
because we love Thee. Grant unto us Thy 
spirit of compassion that so we may give 
our time, our effort, our money for the 
succor of the helpless! Where we meet 
with ignorance may we illumine the mind, 
where we find one bruised and broken may 
we take care of him! Teach us to do all 
for Thy dear sake! Amen. 


Monday, 6th. Psalm 116. 12-19. 


How churlish we are! Recipients of 
benefits more numerous than we can 
remember, utterly indifferent to the source 
from whence they come, claiming as a 
right that they should be continued, laying 
charges against the goodness and justice of 
God if the stream of happiness is interfered 
with in any way! “That little dialogue of 
the devout soul with itself (verses 12, 13) 
goes very deep. It is an illuminative word 
as to God’s character, an emancipating 
word as to the true notion of service to 
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Him, a guiding word as to common life. — 
For it declares that men honor God most 


by taking His gifts with recognition of the |} 


Giver, and that the return which He in His |. 
love seeks is only our thankful reception 
of His mercy. A giver who desires but 
these results is surely love.” 

Smellie in “Hours of Silence,” says: 
“Religion is nothing if it is not personal, 
grateful, thorough. Lord, let this be the 
nature of my religion from this day for- 
ward!” 

“We are all heliocentric, when we stop 
to think about it,” said Professor Freeman, 
“but I suspect most of us are geocentric in 
practice. I am, I confess with sorrow, 
earth-bound, rather than sun-captivated 
and constrained. For it is my chief com- 
plaint, that my love is weak and faint.” 

We can all sympathize with the confes- 
sion. Our emotions are stirred by thoughts 
of the sublime, the heavenly and eternal. 
We are all believers in divinity; where we 
lack is in our practical life. The man who 
believes that the Lord is near will yet dis- 
play amazing facility for big business and 
shrewd investment of capital. The, man 
who says with rapture: “Thine is the 
glory; not I, but Christ, be honored, loved, 
exalted,” will yet display a wonderful sat- 
isfaction in having his name emblazoned 
on every hoarding in the city as a great 
preacher! When shall we learn to exalt 
God? When shall we come to the time 
when people will love God’s house, and the 
preaching of His Word, and the fellowship 
of His saints, without the advertisement of 
the preacher’s name? Yes, we are earth- 
bound rather than sun-captivated. This is 
why our lives are not radiant, why our 
oe are not vibrant with joy and grati- 
tude. 

We will close with a prayer by Bishop 
Andrewes. 


O God, for my existence, my life, my 
reason; for nurture, protection, guidance, 
education, civil rights, religion; for Thy 
gifts to me of grace, nature, worldly good; 
for redemption, regeneration, instruction 
in the truth; for my call, recall, yea, many 
calls all through life; for Thy forbear- 
ance, long-suffering, long long-suffering 
toward me, even until now; for all good 
things received, for all successes granted 
to me, for all good deeds I have been 
enabled to do; for my parents honest and 
good, for teachers kind, for benefactions 
never to be forgotten, for religious in- 
timates so congenial and so helpful, for 
friends true and sincere; for all who have 
helped me by their writings, sermons, con- 
versations, prayers, examples, rebukes, and 
even injuries; for all these, and for all 
others which I know, and which I know 
not, often hidden, remembered, forgot- 
ten;—what shall I render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits? : 


ee 
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Tuesday, 7th. Psalm 117. 


This is the shortest of the psalms. Ma- 
claren says: “It contains large riches in a 
narrow room, and its very brevity gives 
force to it. Paul laid his finger on its 
special significance when he quoted it in 
proof that God meant His salvation to be 
for the whole race. Jewish narrowness 
was an aftergrowth and a corruption. The 
historical limitations of God’s manifesta- 
tion to a special nation were means to its 
universal diffusion. The fire was gathered 
in a grate that it might warm the whole 
house. All men have a share in what God 
does for Israel. His grace was intended to 
fructify through it to all. The conscious- 
ness of being the special recipients of Je- 
hovah’s mercy was saved from abuse by 
being united with the consciousness of 
being endowed with blessing that they 
might diffuse blessing.” 

The foundation of the gospel is merciful 
kindness and truth. It is broad enough for 
all the nations to build upon. Jewish 
writers have recognized this, though some 
of them have found it difficult to accept the 
fact, just as some Christians leave other 
believers, who have not adopted their pet 
theories, to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God. The word of Christ is for all na- 
tions, in order that those who are afar off 
may be made nigh. 


O Thou great Burden-bearer of the sons 
of men, help us to cast our load of sim on 
Thee, the load that besets us! Teach us 
the nature of that which weighs us down! 
We call it nervousness, when it is really 
impatience; bitterness, when it is pride; 
pessimism, when it is doubt. Help us to 
do what we ought, and not what we wish; 
to rejoice in our friend’s success, to walk 
in the light of Thy truth and love! May 
we remember Thee, Thy love and faithful- 
ness, the deliverances Thou has accom- 
plished for us until our hearts rejoice 
again! Amen. 


Wednesday, 8th. Psalm 118. 1-9. 


Perowne says: “Four different occasions 
have been suggested for which this psalm 
might have been written: (1) The first 
celebration of the feast of Tabernacles in 
the seventh month of the first year of the 
Return, when nothing but the altar had as 
yet been erected for the worship of God, 
Ezra 3. 1-4. (Ewald.) (2) The laying of 
the foundation stone of the second temple 
in the second month of the second year, 
Ezra 3. 8-13. (Hengstenberg.) (3) The 
completion and consecration of the temple 
in the twelfth month of the seventh year 
of Darius, Ezra 6. 15-18. (Delitzsch.) 
(4) The extraordinary celebration of the 
feast of Tabernacles after the completion 
of the second temple, recorded in Nehemiah 
8. 13-18. (Stein.)” 


He agrees with the 
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fourth suggestion. On the other hand, 
Kent says: “This is one of the most majes- 
tic of all the liturgical psalms. Verses 1-4 
are a call to praise Jehovah. First the 
entire nation, then the priests, and last of 
all the assembled worshipers are exhorted 
to join in the hymn of praise and triumph 
which follows, 5-18. The spokesman in 
verses 1-4 may be the high priest, or more 
probably the director of the temple singers. 
Then the assembled people outside the 
temple gates join with the priests within in 
a song of national thanksgiving in which 
the nation, as in many other psalms, speaks 
collectively.. In verse 19 the worshipers 
outside the temple gates address the Levites. 
or the priests, who reply in each succeeding 
couplet. It is the later counterpart of the 
triumphal odes, of which the song of 
Deborah is a classical example. Evidently 
it was written after a signal victory. It 
voices the spontaneous outburst that re- 
sulted from the relaxation of the tension 
of the early Maccabean struggle.” 

I am inclined to think that Perowne’s 
view is trustworthy. 

The challenge to worship is addressed 
to the whole nation, to the priests and to 
those who have accepted the Jewish faith 
and become worshipers of Jehovah. Joy 
vibrates through every challenging word. 
It tells of a narrow and constricted life 
from which the soul has escaped. It exults 
in the enlargement of life that comes to 
those who pray. It sings of triumphant 
faith, which looks into the face of danger 
and laughs at the impotence of its terrors. 
At one time it had trusted in the strength 
and fidelity of kings; it had made alliances 
with mighty nations, and had believed in 
the security that comes from a balance of 
power. But the day of calamity came, and 
its kings walked northward in chains all 
eyeless and humiliated, its nobles were 
scattered as serfs in a foreign land. When 
alone and impotent, poor and uninstructed 
in the science of statecraft or of war, it 
had cried to Jehovah, and behold, a high- 
wav had opened, and a pilgrimage of faith 
had led Israel southward, and now once 
more God’s holy temple is crowded with 
worshipers, and the day of rejoicing has. 
come! It is a great thing to know that 
God is your ally. 

Our God, we thank Thee that Thy grace 
is all-sufficient. We pray that by it we may 
gain mastery over ourselves. We would 
learn the habit of self-control. Whenever 
we are tempted to hurt, to injure those who 
have injured us, to retaliate against those 
who have been unkind, we beseech Thee to 
come to our rescue and to enable us to 
show forth Thy spirit. Help us to consort 
with the noble; teach us ever to be cheer- 
ful, courteous, hopeful and friendly! May 
we ever reveal Thy presence in our souls! 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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Thursday, 9th. Psalm 118. 10-16. 


The pathway to restoration had not been 
easy. The mighty Cyrus might bid them 
go, and show many favors to them, but 
the travel way was long, and when they 
reached Jerusalem it was not like a place 
of songs. The walls were in ruins, the 
houses and the temple were destroyed. 
Moreover they were harassed and impeded 
and threatened by all sorts of people, petty 
tyrants who lived on the misfortunes of 
their fellows. It was as though they had 
disturbed a nest of bees. They were tor- 
mented and stung again and again. It was 
like a desert fire. But a brave man can 
handle a situation such as this if he has 
the wisdom and strength of Jehovah to 
lean upon. Israel admits that its enemies 
gave many a hard thrust. It became a 
desperate situation. 


“But”! Every good man knows the sig- 
nificance of the word. “But Jehovah 
helped us.” There is the force, the incal- 


culable force which tyrants and the cham- 
pions of wickedness always leave out of 
their reckoning, and yet wake up to find 
as the secret of their undoing. The Syrians 
thought they had come against a prophet 
and his servant; as a matter of fact they 
stood face to face with a host of chariot- 
eers and horsemen from the spiritual realm. 
So those who attacked the returning 
exiles had to reckon with One who is 
invisible. 

No wonder the air is vibrant with halle- 
lujahs. As Plumptre says. of verse 15: 
“We can imagine with what special force 
the words would come to those who then 
were, or had but recently been, keeping 
their feast of Tabernacles, dwelling in the 
temporary huts which they constructed of 
the branches of the olive and the fig tree, 
the myrtle and the palm, and rejoicing 
in the great deliverance which God had 
given them.” 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the 
revelation of Thyself in the cross on Cal- 
vary. In the love that endured the cross 
we see the love that gave the only begotten 
Son to die. We pray that we may so dwell 
in the revelation of Thy love that love may 
be born in us. -—May the energy of Christ 
be born in us, that through it we may will 
Thy will and work Thy works! For His 
sake.» Amen. 


Friday, 10th. Psalm 118. 17-29. 


It is good to prepare ourselves for 
worship by recollection of the dangers and 
perils from which the mighty hand of Je- 
hovah has rescued us. Gratitude is the 
mother of joy. But when we worship in 
spirit and in truth our minds and hearts 
are taken up entirely with the thought of 
God. It is our privilege to extol His 
name. So the priests and Levites within 
the temple challenge the worshiping host 
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to draw near in the beauty of holiness. 
Righteousness may knock at the door, and 
access will be given into the sanctuary of 
God. : 

Verse 22 is charged with meaning. 
Perowne says: “Some incident in the prog- 
ress of the works had probably served as 
the starting point of the parable. Some 
stone,—a fragment, we may conjecture, of 
the old temple, rescued from its ruins,—had 
seemed to the architects unfit for the work 
of binding together the two walls that met 
at right angles to each other. They would 
have preferred some new block of their 
own fashioning. But the priests, it may be, 
more conversant with the traditions of the 
temple, knew that that was the right place 
for it, and that no other stone would 
answer half as well. The trial was made, 
and the issue answered their expectations. 
Could they fail to see that this was a type 
and figure of what was then passing in the 
history of their nation? Israel had been 
rejected by the builders of this world’s 
empires, and seemed now about to be once 
more the head of the corner.” 

Jesus applied the words to Himself. 
“Tsrael is not only a figure of Christ, there 
is an organic unity between Him and them. 
Whatever, therefore, is true of Israel in a 
lower sense, is true in its highest sense of 
Christ. If Israel is the rejected stone 
made the head of the corner, this is far 
truer of Him who was indeed rejected of 
men but chosen of God, and precious; the 
corner stone of the one great living temple 
of the redeemed, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles.” 

What is the day that the Lord hath 
made? Possibly the day for which the 
psalm was composed, or the day when the 
rejected stone became the head of the 
corner. The Jews used to apply it to the 
day when the Messiah should come into 
His fulness of possession. It has been 
suggested that the day of days to Christ 
was the day of resurrection. “Every 
Lord’s Day in the year was a weekly feast 
of Christ’s rising from the dead; on Easter 
Day, the force and meaning of all those 
Lord’s Days were gathered into one con- 
summate expression of joy and praise.” A 
day of victory, of rejoicing, of remem- 
brance. It is a day in which joy is duty, 
and no heart has a right to be too heavy to 
leap for gladness. 

Let us pray with George W. Coleman: 


To Thee who rulest the universe and 
makest us Thy children we come in rev- 
erent awe and filial devotion. We ask for 
all we need to make us suitable instruments 
im carrying out Thy purposes. Give us to 
know something of Thy nund, help us to 
feel Thy fatherly care, grant us the 
strength to endure, that we may find our 
place and do the work that Thou hast 
appointed for us! Amen. 
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' Saturday, 11th. Psalm 119. 1-16. 


This is the longest of the psalms. It 
consists of twenty-two stanzas, each of 
which is composed of eight verses. There 
are twenty-two letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, and each stanza is so constructed 
that it begins with a different letter of the 
alphabet, and each of its verses commences 
with that letter. 

Its glory is the law of God. That law is 
called word, saying, testimonies, way, judg- 
ments, precept, commandment, law, statute, 
faithfulness (or righteousness). The psalm- 
ist is evidently referring to the written law. 

We do not know who wrote the psalm, 
or in what period he lived, but it would 
seem to be a meditation, possibly written in 
prison and by a middle-aged man, during 
a time when Israel was under a foreign 
yoke, and when loyalty to the faith in- 
volved persecution. The ruling classes 
were crushing such as he, and contempt 
and ridicule were being poured upon him 
because of his loyalty to God. He is told 
that if he would abandon his faith he 
would find honor and riches waiting for 
him. But dearer than earthly treasure is 
the privilege of meditating upon God and 


keeping his heart true and loyal to the 


divine word. 

The psalmist insists again and again 
upon whole-hearted devotion to God. He 
believes that the only safe way is to be 
utterly committed to God and His cause. 
If we are sincere the activities of life will 
be governed by a single loyalty. Instead 
of leaving us to discover the secret of true 
and successful living for ourselves God 
has instructed us in the way in which we 
should go, and prudence as well as loyalty 
should prompt us to obedience. The man 
who is instructed in the divine will is not 
likely to find his life’s scheme exposed to 
the ridicule of his fellows. Making God’s 
will the rule of life guarantees unity and 
success. 

Seeing so many starting life as though 
it were a great adventure across a track- 
less waste, the psalmist exclaims that it 
would be better to take heed to the word 
of those who have already explored its 
mysteries and have learned that God Him- 
self has blazed the trail. It is so easy to 
wander if you do not pay heed to the signs 
that have been left for your guidance. The 
true traveler does not merely depend on 
outward signs, he learns the laws of the 
forest and the desert, and hides them in his 
heart. He is not less keen to the pleasures 
of the way because he knows the hazards. 
Some men make life a quest for things, 
for place and power. True men find satis- 
faction in something deeper. Your woods- 
man does not need a wallet of gold in order 
to find life rich and pleasant. The good 
man has riches that are not material,— 
treasures of mind and heart, of recollection 
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and anticipation, of present communion 
with the Father of spirits by which he lives. 


Our God, we lift our thoughts to Thee; 
our souls are dependent on Thee. Grant 
that we may rest under the shadow of Thy 
wings! May we be warned by Thy love, 
and sheltered and blessed by Thy tender 
regard! We thank Thee for the bread we 
eat, the raiment we wear, the habitations 
m which we dwell. We pray that our 
hives may be useful, that through their wit- 
ness to Thy love they may be a gospel to 
men. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 12th. Psalm 119. 17-40. 


We all cling to life and desire many 
days, though few of us have a reason for 
living. This psalmist appraises life by its 
opportunity. He would use his days to 
learn more of the wonders of God’s will 
and word. Many people feel that they 
have much to do, but as a rule their proj- 
ects are for self-aggrandizement and not 
for self-enrichment. This man recognizes 
life as a pilgrimage, and himself as a so- 
journer in a strange country. His land, 
his home are elsewhere. There is a hunger 
and thirst in him for knowledge of the 
secrets of God. He would live beneath 
heaven’s smile; he would hold his head 
erect as one who knows his way and walks 
according to the eternal counsels. 

Sometimes our loyalties are tested. Fi- 
delity to God brings opposition from those 
who devise wickedness. This man has been 
bowed down with sorrow, but his allegiance 
to God has not been shaken. He has lived 
in conference with God. Day by day he 
has confessed his doings, and sought par- 
don for error and strength to do right. 
Sometimes his confession has been with 
tears, but he has ever prayed that his feet 
might stand firm in the divine way. He 
would be a man of integrity. His one 
dread is that he should prove traitorous 
toward God, that any falsehood or sophism 
should beguile him from loyalty. He sees 
freedom and gladness in service. 

Meditation and high resolution lead to 
prayer. We must have the inward vision 
if our obedience is to be sustained. Be- 
hind the law is the Lawgiver, and our 
fidelity will be sustained as we are con- 
scious of God. We need a power not our- 
selves if we are to be righteous. Learn to 
trust in God if you would consistently 
serve Him. The vagrant eye is apt to covet 
things. What a man likes will tempt his 
desires. He needs to look on the things 
afar off if he is to escape the beguilements 
of the near. The psalmist dreads the re- 
proach of his own heart and conscience; 
he fears lest at any time he should be 
afraid of facing himself. Therefore he 
prays that he may ever be conscious of the 
presence of God. 

Our Father, we 


thank Thee for Thy 
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loving-kindness and tender mercy. In the 
consciousness of Thy presence we call to 
remembrance our daily lives, the wrongs 
we have done, the joys we have delighted 
in, the duties which have taxed our 
strength and courage, the hopes of heaven 
which have been kindled in our hearts. 
While musing on life we adore Thee, 
while remembering our failures and our 
sins we implore Thy pardon! Grant us 
Thy mercy, we beseech Thee! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Monday, 13th. Psalm 119. 41-64. 


The witness-bearer for God needs to 
have had experience of His loving-kind- 
ness on which to build his testimony. 
Generalities do not convince, but when you 
are able to say: “In my distress I cried 
unto the Lord, and He heard me,” 
you have that which causes conviction. 
“Whereas once I was blind, now I see,” 
is a statement which the hostile must 
reckon with. This was the kind of testi- 
mony the psalmist craved. The enemy 
taunted him because of his bonds. What 
answer would he give unless like the three 
Hebrew children he could declare the pres- 
ence of Another in the furnace? Freedom 
of the spirit makes a prison into a trysting 
place between the soul and God. That 
which has always baffled tyrants is the 
- spectacle of a prisoner whose soul is free. 
This is the burden of the psalmist’s prayer, 
that he may be able to hold his head up as 
one whose God is near. 

This man is not laboring with an acrostic 
because he has nothing better to do. There 
are portions of God’s Word which are 
precious promises to him. He has built on 
them, they sustain and comfort him, inspire 
him with courage. He has been laughed at 
and scorned by those who have cast him 
into the dungeon, and everyone knows that 
the shaft of ridicule can strike deep. 
Many a man has winced at the laugh of 
scorn. The psalmist had shown his indig- 
nation at wickedness, but now is in chains 
and his captors deride him. But God 
fortifies his soul, and enables him to sing 
even in prison. 

“Jehovah is my portion” is a great faith. 
He who ‘feels in his own happy heart that 
Jehovah is his portion will be moved 
‘thereby to vow to keep His words. This 
psalmist had learned the evangelical lesson 
that he did not win God by keeping the 
law, but that he was moved to keep the law 
because he had won God; and he had also 
learned the companion truth, that the way 
to retain that possession is obedience. 

The first step toward life is to think. 
Isaiah’s word to Israel was: “My people 
do not think.” He who thinks will turn. 
Repentance is to turn around and away 
from our old ways of life, and bend our 
wills to the discovery and following of the 
ways of God. He who gets right with God 
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soon discovers his fellows. Instead of a 
life in which he fights for his own: hand, 
he learns to be companion to all who are 
engaged in the holy quest. Life is enriched 
by comradeship. 


Our God and Father, we praise Thee for 
the assurance that all things work together 
for good, that while we toil for our daily 
bread Thou feedest us with the bread of ~ 
life, and nurturest us unto full-grown man- 
hood in Christ Jesus. We pray that we 
may ever find our wishes in Thee, and 
that day by day we may be conscious of 
Thy presence by our side. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 14th. Psalm 119. 65-88. 


We must learn to see life in perspective, 
for thus shall we discover its symmetry, 
and also that God’s banner over us is love. 
The psalmist craves a fine sense of God’s 
word. He knows the _ significance of 
“taste.” There is a world of meaning in 
the word. ; 

The affliction which hurt for the moment 
was really corrective; it recalled the 
vagrant mind, and kept man in the way of 
safety. He who knows the character of 
God is not easily perturbed by slander. 
Men may patch up false charges against 
him, but his vindicator liveth. He who has 
been trained and educated by God has 
found great treasure in life. Nothing else 
can compare with it. 

Maclaren says, on verse 73: “Man is 
evidently an incomplete fragment unless the 
gift of understanding is infused into his 
material frame. God has begun by shaping 
it, and therefore is pledged to go ‘on to 
bestow spiritual discernment when His 
creature asks it. But that prayer will only 
be answered if the suppliant intends to use 
the gift for its right purpose of learning 
God’s statutes.” We may believe that 
God’s will is perfect and that all His 
actions are right, and yet we need to know 
that behind every act is a loving purpose, 
and that the divine promises are certain of 
fulfilment. And we need to believe that’ 


_ God is our defender against malicious and 


unscrupulous enemies; that a good man is 
safe in God’s keeping. This is what will 
sustain the fortitude of the prisoner. 
Moreover, good men need to rally to the 
defense of the Lord’s champions. It is 
hard to fight a lonely battle. Luther was 
nerved for his ordeal when the kindly 
general patted him on the back as he went 
to his trial. Never allow a good man to’ 
face a hostile society without showing that 
you sympathize with goodness. 

The psalmist now makes confession of 
his circumstances. It has not been easy to 
endure persecution, loneliness, scorn, im- 
prisonment. He has hoped and believed 
that God was imminent and active. The 
Holy Book had said so; faith had inspired 
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this confidence; yet it seems as though the 
Lord were tarrying a long time. He is 
become like a wine-skin in the smoke.” 
‘The figure is generally supposed to denote 
the misery and affliction of the psalmist, 
who compares himself to one of these 
wine-skins blackened’ and shriveled and 
rendered useless by the smoke of the fire 
in which it is hung. Others, however, ex- 
“plain it as the custom of the ancients to 
hang skins full of wine. in the smoke in 
order to mellow the wine. In this case, 
the figure would denote the mellowing and 
ripening of the character by affliction.” 
Very moving is the confession of fidelity 
even when life is so arid. Truly, we are 
reading the words of a great saint. 


Most merciful Lord, as we remember our 
daily lives, the wrongs we have done, the 
unlvoly thoughts and evil emotions we have 
entertained, we pray that we may be purged 
with hyssop and so made clean; that Thou 
would’st wash us and make us whiter than 
snow. Keep us this day without sin, O 
Lord! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 15th. Psalm 119. 89-112. 


Faith builds itself on the eternity, sta- 
bility and universality of the divine will. 
The throne of God is in heaven, the sway 
of God extends through all generations and 
in all the earth. This is the key to the con- 
tinuity of nature. Behind all law is the 
lawgiver. Maclaren says: “The psalmist 
has reached the grand conceptions of the 
universal reign of God’s law, and of the 
continuous forthputting of God’s will as 
the sustaining energy of all things. He 
seeks to link himself to that great band of 
God’s servants, to be in harmony with stars 
and storms, with earth and ocean, as their 
fellow-servant; but yet he feels that his 
relation to God’s law is closer than theirs, 
for he can delight in that which they un- 
consciously obey.” 

The discovery of God and harmonious 
cooperation with the divine will give a man 
knowledge which makes him stronger and 
wiser than his foes. Spiritual intuitions 
carry us farther than dry logic. The 
worldly depend on cunning,  sagacity, 
scheming; the God-fearing man listens for 
the word that is in his heart. By simple 
obedience he gains a mastery which the 
cleverest schemer cannot understand or 
grapple with. 

To commune with God and to familiar- 
ize oneself with His word as contained in 
Holy Writ is to give us illumination when 
our pathway lies through shadows and 
darkness, and to reveal and gladden the 
aspects of life which confront us during 
our daily journey. We need to commit 
ourselves to God, to openly avow our 
allegiance to Him and His ways, and our 
chief battle will be won. We escape many 
a temptation by frankly declaring whose we 


are and whom we serve. It may be that 
our life is often in jeopardy, yet commit- 
ment to God creates a feeling of con- 
fidence. Make God’s cause your life’s 
work, and you will get more joy and satis- 
faction than by being agitated about your 
personal security and well-being. 


_ Our Father, help us to grow in grace and 
im the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ! Help us to pattern our lives 
each day so that we may begin well and 
reach forth to a noble end! Grant that 
our last day on earth may be worthy of 
those who spend the next day in heaven! 
Amen. 


Thursday, 16th. Psalm 119. 113-136. 


The intolerable life arises from double- 
mindedness. Men do not trust you, no 
position of responsibility is ever accorded 
you, and you are liable to a thousand temp- 
tations which never come to a man of con- 
viction, and moreover you unconsciously 
undermine your self-respect. The psalmist 
had a profound contempt for such a man, 
and knew that God and the universe must 
be against everyone who practised self- 
deception. Confusion of spirit comes to 
the man devoid of principle. God’s testing 
fires expose the dross in human nature. 
Blessed is the man who is revealed as of 
sterling worth. Life is a serious thing, 
and no true man can pass its testing with- 
out fear and trembling. 

An obedient life may yet dread the con- 
flict with those who are enemies of the 
good. The soul of Jesus would be heavy 
even though the joy of future glory en- 
abled Him to endure the cross and to 
despise the shame. If only you can know 
that God stands surety for your safety you 
need not fear what men can do unto you. 
We all need to know that there are times 
for God to act, that in the day when 
iniquity has filled her cup Jehovah will 
appear in vengeance. The good man knows 
that the wicked will be dealt with in the 
time of the Lord’s anger. We can leave 
bad men to he dealt with by the Judge of 
all the earth. © 

The psalmist pants for God and His 
Word as a weary traveler across a sun- 
scorched desert pants for an oasis and a 
spring of water. He believes that a good 
man can enter a claim for God as though 
it were his right, that goodness must league 
with goodness, that fidelity has a claim on 
the divine faithfulness. 


Our Lord and our God, we would wor- 
ship for a moment in order that we may 
spend this day in Thy service. Thy pres- 
ence is always with us, and we would use 
Thy world, and regard ourselves in the 
light of this fact. Teach us to do the 
things that are pleasing to Thee! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 
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Friday, 17th. Psalm 119. 137-160. 


If men are to build their lives on a sure 
foundation, if morality is to be panic-proof, 
we must believe that the great soul of the 
world is just, and that God is righteous in 
all His ways and holy in all His thoughts. 
Society can persist only as men believe in 
justice, and on this foundation frame their 
laws and institutions. This is a profound 
conviction on the part of the psalmist, and 
because of it he faces prison, and possibly 
death. He is sure that he can depend on 
God. The divine promises have been put 
to the test, and their purity and truth have 
been demonstrated. They are eternally 
sure. If we are to truly live we must have 
strong persuasion that we can depend on 
God. _ 

The godly life not only builds upon the 
integrity of God but also upon prayer. 
Many people who profess piety go out into 
the day’s life at their own charges. They 
come back at night bruised and broken, 
careworn and sin-polluted, and bend before 
God for forgiveness, but take no pains to 
fit themselves for right living. This man 
anticipates the day by rising in the twilight 
to seek God’s presence and guidance, and 
goes forth into life hopefully because of 
His companionship. Even in the darkness 
he fortifies himself by meditation on the 
Word of God. Thus if the day reveals his 
enemies as near with their malicious de- 
signs, he knows that God also is near and 
that His. Word is trustworthy. Such a 
man can never know defeat. ; 

Living in pre-Christian times this man 
has learned something of the divine Para- 
clete, that invisible One who stands by our 
side as our helper, pleading our cause, 
defending us against the attacks of evil. 
He therefore is not afraid of the issue. 
He is grieved, however, to see so many who 
ought to be loyal to God and united with 
him in defense of the cause, showing them- 
selves traitorous because they feared the 
consequences. An honest man loathes a 
moral coward. There is but one thing 
worth knowing; it lies at the foundation 
of all else: it is that God is truth and 
righteousness altogether. 

Bishop Westcott prayed: 

We thank Thee, O most merciful Father, 
for Thy kindness to us during the past day 
(or night). Teach us to praise Thee always 
an deed, and not in word only! Pardon our 
mamfold sins and negligences, and give us 
grace to live more worthily of our Chris- 
tian profession! Receive these our im- 
perfect prayers, and grant us what we need 


for our souls and bodies! For Jesus 
Christ's sake, Thy Son our Saviour. 
Amen. 


Saturday, 18th. Psalm 119. 161-176. 
Maclaren says of verses 161-168: “Joy, 

peace and hope breathe through the song. 

Beautifully are reverential awe and exuber- 
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ant gladness blended as contemporaneous 
results of listening to God’s Word. There 
is rapture in that awe, there is awe in that 
bounding gladness. His life is accom- 
panied by music of perpetual praise. Seven 
times a day, that is, unceasingly, his glad 
heart breaks into song, and the burden of 
his song is ever God’s righteous judg- 
ments.” 

If we love the law of God life becomes 
a plain path. We do not wonder what is 
our duty, we are not agitated by expediency 
and compromise. The first word of con- 
science becomes the divine imperative to 
us, our minds are single, and we determine 
questions not on their profitableness or 
safeness, but on their rightness. And be- 
cause of this men know where to find us; 
our influence is on the side of justice in 
all things. 
therefore are we the children of hope. 

Not only have we the song of peace, but 
also a pean of thanksgiving. Life is a 
triumph, notwithstanding the prison walls 
by which it is surrounded. Every day 
echoes the notes of praise from one who 
has found himself in God. 

Perowne says of the last verse: “The 
rendering might be, ‘I have gone astray; 
seek Thy servant as a lost sheep.’ In what 
sense can one who has so repeatedly de- 
clared his love of God’s Word, who has 
asserted that he has kept God’s precepts, 
make this confession?” The figure cannot 
be employed here in the same sense, for 
instance, in which it is employed in our 
Lord’s parable. He who is the lost sheep 
here is one who does not forget God’s 
commandments. The figure, therefore, 
seems in this place to denote the helpless 
condition of the psalmist, without pro- 
tectors, exposed to enemies in the midst 
of whom he wanders, not knowing where 
to find rest and shelter. But in the phrase 
“T have gone astray” there is doubtless the 
sense of sin as well as weakness, though 
there is also the consciousness of love of 
God’s law. “I do not forget Thy com- 
mandments”: compare with this 19. 12-14. 
The word rendered “lost” may be rendered 
“ready to perish.” 


Our God and Father, we thank Thee for 
Thy unfolding purposes. Though many of 
life’s experiences are bitter to our taste, 
Thou dost glorify Thy name in our experi- 
ence. Help us to walk by faith in Thee, 
and to wait for Thy interpretation of all 
our discipline! Through Jesus Christ. 
Amen. ‘ 


Sunday, 19th. Psalm 120. 


Sometimes a Christian has to live in the 
midst of people who have no regard for 
God or for any of those things which are 
essential to his life. They ignore the 
divine, their thoughts are centered only in 


themselves, they lie and cheat if it serves’ 


Therefore are we at peace, and 
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their interest, they injure others without 
compunction, they scoff at everything that 
is good and pure. It may be that he has to 
make his home among such people, or that 
this is the atmosphere in which he has to 
work. This psalm is especially designed to 
help all such tried and persecuted saints, 

The songs of degrees, or of goings-up, 
were a compilation of songs connected with 
the pilgrim march of God’s children — 
some out of exile, others from their 
homes,—to the national festivals in Jerusa- 
lem. A nation is made by its songs. When 
the American people entered the great war 
they were brought together and kept to- 
gether by songs. In days of spiritual move- 
ment God’s people learn to sing in unison. 
When the Wesleys roused England to a 
desire to be saved, the hills and vales of 
the land resounded with happy, rapturous 
songs. The same thing happened in the 
D. L. Moody revival and the Welsh revival. 
In these lean days the church has no songs. 
Listen to the vaporings of the average 
quartette, and see how far removed they 
are from the melodies that carried men 
along to consecrated effort for the world’s 
evangelization. 

The psalmist says that as in the past, so 
whenever he finds himself in straits be- 
cause of lying and deceitful people he has 
cried unto God and found protection, com- 
fort and deliverance. He has learned that 
there is no sinning with impunity so far 
as the tongue is concerned. The tongue is 
a fire, and men see both the flame and 
smoke. Mesech and Kedar are “types of 
barbarous and truculent foes.” By the 
names of these remote and _ barbarous 
tribes, the one to the north, the other to 
the south of Palestine, the psalmist in- 
tends to mark the savage character of 
those who surround him. The good man 
abhors malicious gossip and partisan at- 
tacks on the reputation of other people. 
As a man of. peace he desires what is kind 
and generous in all human relationships. 


Our Lord, Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory. Thou art worthy to 
receive the homage of men and of angels. 
Though once despised and rejected, Thou 
hast triumphed through the power of Thy 
love. Grant unto us the vision of the day 
when Thou shalt come into the fulness of 
Thy possession! Amen. 


Monday, 20th. Psalm 121. 1, 2. 


One theory of the origin of these “songs 
of degrees” is that they are connected with 
the fifteen steps leading up to the Temple. 
Whatever the original intent, as someone 
has said, “this psalm is a song of up-goings, 
a song befitting the heart which believes 
and loves on its way to the eternal Zion.” 

If the psalm was written in exile it was 
composed by a man who could only imagine 
what the hills of God were. All around 
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him’ was a level plain; he would have had 
to travel many miles before reaching the 
foothills. But the hills of God are always 
near. To him who knows the presence of 
the Father Mount Zion crowns the horizon 
of every day. He is speaking of what his 
soul sees. When the eyes of sense ache at 
the monotony of things, the spiritual vision 
is refreshed by sight of the mount of God. 
Ruskin tells us that the greatest painters 
never delineate the Holy Family without 
a suggestion of mountains in the back- 
ground. Let the mountains challenge you 
to look up! Not in the sense of becoming 
impractical and unreal, for then you will 
faint from looking up, or angel voices will 
challenge you to find your Lord through 
attentioi to your life’s business. 

Does the psalmist affirm that his help 
comes from the hills? or as he lifts up 
his eyes does he meet the challenge of 
those who scoff at his dreaming? Is he 
meeting a scornful inquiry, “From whence 
cometh my help?” by answering confidently, 
“My help cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth”? It is because of 
his. vision that he can meet the challenge. 
The Creator fainteth not, neither is weary. 
The mountain can refresh, but it cannot 
deliver. The God of the mountains must 
be living, personal, imminent, if our vas- 
salage is to end and we are to live as a free 
people. We must localize God, not in some 
distant Jerusalem, but here. That was the 
secret of Ezekiel’s inspiration: by the river 
Chebar, not by the Jordan, he beheld 
visions of God. The tabernacle of God 
was with men where they were, and not 
merely in Jerusalem. 

Dr. John Kelman speaks of “the open- 
air treatment of souls.’ He says: “Much 
has been heard of late of the healing quali- 
ties of the open air, and medical science 
has entered into a new alliance with nature. 
Discarding, or at least laying smaller stress 
on the more complicated methods of the 
past, the secret of the new surgery is clean- 
ness, that of the new medicine fresh air. 
The principle has been extended to soci- 
ology, and in many directions reformers are 
seeking an escape from the overcrowded 
city life, and an open-air treatment for 
social evils and miseries. Why should we 
not go one step farther, and institute an 
open-air treatment of souls? No depart- 
ment of life needs the open air more, or 
is more responsive to its healing power, 
than faith.” 

O God, we pray for the breathing of Thy 
Spirit whereby our souls shall be quickened 
and renewed. Help us to dwell in the sun- 
shine of Thy love! Deliver us from mor- 
bid introspection! Teach us to look to 
Thee rather than at ourselves! Help us to 
concern ourselves with. things that are 
eternal! Grant us faith to believe that 
though the mountains depart and the hills 
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are removed Thy kindness shall not depart 
from us! For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 21st. Psalm 121. 3-8. 


What simple beauty, what quiet grace- 
fulness characterize these verses! The 
psalmist has discovered the secret of peace. 
He is kept by a faithful and watchful 
Creator. “The one ever-recurring thought, 
the one characteristic word of the psalm, 
is ‘keep.’ Six times it is repeated in the 
last five verses of this one short ode. The 
beauty of this repetition is unfortunately 
destroyed in the Authorized Version by 
the substitution in the last three instances, 
in verses 7 and 8, of the verb ‘preserve’ for 
the verb ‘keep.’ For the use of the same 
word in the original is evidently de- 
signed,—designed to mark by this emphasis 
of iteration the truth of God’s loving care 
for the individual, and so to banish all 
shadow of doubt, fear, anxiety, lest in the 
vast sum the unit should be forgotten.” 

In these verses, we hear the psalmist 
talking to his own soul. He begins with a 
wish. Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
and this man would fain live-in the con- 
sciousness that God’s watchful care is over 
him. It is the conviction of his life that 
the God of the nation is the God of the 
individual, that He who leads Israel like 
a flock is a true shepherd who will not 
neglect the needs and condition of each of 
His sheep, but by day and night will keep 
watch above His own. 

Those whose dwellings are -in desert 
places know how grateful is shade; the 
spreading palm tree, the projecting rock 
become charged with all the significance of 
the shadow of God’s presence. A shade on 
our right hand implies one whose presence 
is conscious and deliberate. The divine 
succor is where and when we need it. 
There are times when we need shade from 
the terrors of scorching sunshine, and other 
times when we need shelter from the influ- 
ence of moonlight; innumerable evils beset 
us, from whose malign influence we are 
kept by our defender. Our soul is vulner- 
able to attack. In our business and in our 
hours of retirement we need protection 
from evils without and within. Ainsworth 
says: “So then, amid the manifold uncer- 
tainties of human life and the ever-chang- 
ing forms and complexions of human 
experience, one thing is pledged beyond all 
doubt to every man who seeks the will of 
God and the promise for the safeguarding 
of the soul. He may write this at the top 
of every page in the book of life. He may 
take it for his light in dark days, his com- 
fort in sad days, his treasure in empty days. 
He may have it on his lips in the hour of 
battle, and in his heart in the day of dis- 
appointment. He may meet his tempta- 
tions with it, interpret his sufferings with 
it, build his ideal with it. And it shall 
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come to pass that he shall learn to look 
with untroubled eyes upon the outward 
things of life, nor fear the touch of its 
thousand grasping hands, knowing that his 
soul is in the hands of One who can keep 
it safe in all the world’s despite, even God 
Himself.” 


We thank Thee, O God, that however far 
we may have wandered there is a voice 
within our souls which bids us seek Thee 
that we may live. And we praise Thee 
that: Thy Spirit still impels Thy church 
through its ministers to cry: “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ We come to 
Thee this day for forgiveness, for rest, for 
strength to persevere. Hear our prayer, 
we beseech Thee! In Christ's name. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 22nd. Psalm 122. 


These are not the words of an aged exile 
approaching the hour of his release from 
bondage and of return to his native land, 
but rather do they express the emotions of 
a pious Israelite living in some country 
district, who knows the joyous pleasure of 
going with a multitude to one of the great 
annual festivals in Jerusalem. His friends 
come to talk about the event, and invite him 
to make one of the party. Recalling the 
pleasures of the way, the wonder of the 
sight of Jerusalem with her walls and pal- 
aces and the Temple crowning all, remem- 
bering -the glory of her history, his heart 
dilates with joy and is stirred to earnest 
importunity for a continuance of Jehovah’s 
presence and blessing, and finds expression 
in these words. 

Note the eager joy of being in the midst 
of a worshiping multitude. We shall never 
recover ourselves until we have exposed 
and repudiated the pernicious heresy which 
is creeping into our universities and being 
instilled into the minds of our young 
people, that in this age we are to think and 
act spontaneously and in our own interests. 
It is the teaching of barbarians, it is a 
false philosophy, and subversive of society. 
Mutual responsibility is the basis of society 
and of religion. This man glories in that 
Jerusalem persists; if destroyed she has 
been rebuilt, and is more resplendent than 
ever. Her walls are symbolic of her faith 
and destiny. She and her people are one. 
In former days she had been the center of 
the religious and political life of the nation, 
laws and judgments had been enacted 
there. 

Perowne says: “The last four verses of 
the psalm breathe a spirit of the noblest, 
most unselfish patriotism. Not for his own 
sake, but for the sake of his brethren,—the 
people at large,—and for the sake of his 
God, His temple, and His service, he 
wishes peace to Jerusalem, and calls upon 
others to wish her peace. With love to 
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Israel and love to Jehovah there is natu- 
rally united a warm affection for Jerusa- 
lem, a hearty interest in her welfare.” 


Grant, O Lord, that in Thy light we may 
see light! Touch our lips with the live coal 
from off Thy altar that we may be cleansed 
and made ready to receive Thy commission 
and go forth on Thy errands! Inspire us 
when we are faint; cheer us when our 
spirits droop; help us to live with Thee and 


for Thee! For Christ's sake. Amen. 
Thursday, 23rd. Psalm 123. 
Faith is not always jubilant. Now and 


then it expresses itself in eager joy, but 
there are times when it can only say: “I 
will wait patiently for the Lord.” Like the 
121st psalm the 123rd begins with an up- 
ward glancing of the eye. Perowne says: 
“As the eyes of slaves watching ‘anxiously 
the smallest sign of their master’s will, the 
singer expresses complete and absolute 
dependence. Savary in his letters on Egypt 
says: “The slaves stand silent at the bottom 
of the rooms, with their hands crossed over 
their breasts. With their eyes fixed upon 
their master they seek to anticipate every 
one of his wishes.’ In the psalm the eye 
directed to the hand of God is the eye that 
waits, and hopes, and is patient, looking 
only to Him and none other for help.” 

It is a good thing to face the fact of 
struggle. Faith is no less courageous be- 
cause it takes cognizance of the contempt 
and malice with which it is attacked. A 
brave soldier is not necessarily reckless. 
He knows the perils of the hour, and does 
not underestimate them. Our Saviour felt 
the shame, though He despised it in sight 
of the joy of triumph. We need to be 
trustfully dependent upon the graciousness 
of God if we are to face trouble in the 
right way. 

Luther says: “This is a deep sigh of a 
pained heart which looks round on all sides, 
and seeks friends, protectors and comfort- 
ers, but can find none. Therefore it says, 
‘Where shall I, a poor despised man, find 
refuge? JI am not so strong as to be able 
to preserve myself; wisdom and plans fail 
me among the multitude of adversaries 
who assault me; therefore I come to Thee, 
‘O my God; to Thee I lift up my eyes, O 
Thou that dwellest in the heavens!’ He 
places over against each other the Inhab- 
itant of ‘heaven and the inhabitants of the 
earth, and reminds himself that though the 
world be high and powerful God is higher 
still.” 

O Lord Christ, Thou art the life of the 
world. Our souls hail Thee as our master 
and our king. We yield ourselves to Thee 
at the foot of Thy cross. Thy love sub- 
dues our wills.’ We would ever be near 
Thee, and we would ever do those things 
which please Thee. Grant us grace so to 
Jive! Amen. 
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Friday, 24th. Psalm 124. 


We have been listening to a man who 
calmly faces the hardships which befall the 
pilgrim of faith, and who has learned both 
to hope and patiently wait for the deliver- 
ance of God. Now we hear the cry of one 
who has seen the turn of the tide, who has 
learned what God is like, who has seen 
the weak made strong and the impotent 
crowned with victory. It seems to him as 
though man had had nothing to do with 
the battle, but that Jehovah Himself had 
undertaken the whole issue. No human 
ally had brought reinforcements. Just as 
a bird falls into a snare and is impotent, 
so was Israel. No eye pitied, no arm 
saved. But in the moment of impotence, 
deliverance came, and the tears of saints 
were turned into laughter. 

The figures employed are varied, and 
suggest peril such as causes the heart to 
quail. They were as men who were being 
buried alive; they were like dwellers in the 
lowlands when’ a cloud-burst causes the 
river to break its banks and spread its tor- 
rential floods across the valley, sweeping 
away homesteads and cattle and human 
life; they were like sheep in the fangs of 
lions; they were like birds in a snare. 
Every figure reveals impotence in the grip 
of terror. What has happened is expressed 
in these words, We are escaped! Can you 
imagine the blessedness? Could anything 
restrain the exultation? Who was the res- 
cuer? “Had not Jehovah been for us”; 
that is the wondrous fact, which causes the 
pilgrim host to sing its Jubilate to God. 


Grant unto us Thy gracious Spirit, O 
God, that so our mourning may be turned 
into happy confidence and eager anticipa- 
tion! May we know Him as dwelling 
within our souls, giving us the witness that 
we are veconciled to Thee and accounted 
Thy children! May His presence bring 
joy and peace, and inspire us to obedient 
service! In Christ's name. Amen. 


Saturday, 25th. Psalm 125. 


There are some who think that. this 
psalm was composed by one of the returned 
exiles who had felt the shame and vexation 
of those who saw God’s people divided by 
internal strife and by a lowering of moral 
standards. Plots and counterplots  re- 
tarded and even imperiled the work of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. As much havoc can 
be wrought by half-hearted adherents as 
by out-and-out foes, and this is felt by the 
psalmist. 

To believe in God gives stability, and also 
security. The figure of Mount Zion sug- 
gests the unshakableness of those who have 
made Jehovah their trust, and also the 
security from attack of those who have 
such a bulwark and defense. The hills of 
Zion may not be very high, but they were 
a shelter, for an ancient army must scale 
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the heights before it could see or attack 
the Holy City. So Jehovah promised: “Je- 
rusalem shall be inhabited as towns with- 
out walls, for I, saith Jehovah, will be unto 
her a wall of fire round about.” There 
might be those who planned to bring 
trouble as a heavy load on God’s loyal 
children, but He who guards His own will 


not allow the blow to fall. Wickedness 
shall not persist forever. Jehovah will 
break the rod of oppression. Maclaren 


says: “It needs divine wisdom to deter- 
mine how long a trial must last in order 
that it may test faith, thereby strengthen- 
ing it, and may not confound faith, thereby 
precipitating feeble souls into sin. He 
knows when to say, It is enough.” 

Prayer and hope are the believer’s de- 
fense against despair. They teach us to 
believe that wickedness must come to an 
end, and that peace is God’s benediction on 
all who endure patiently and bravely the 
opposition of men. 


Our souls long for Thee; O God, and 
would refresh themselves at the fountain 
of Thy grace. We are restless until we 
find ourselves in Thee; we are apprehensive 
until Thy shadow falls upon us, and Thy 
voice bids us trust and not be afraid. 
Grant that we may hope in Thee, and 
through the consciousness of Thy pres- 
ence may learn to live rejoicingly! Amen. 


Sunday, 26th. Psalm 126. 1-3., 


The darkest hour preceded the dawn. 
No moment could have appeared more 
hopeless than that in which Nehemiah 
overheard the conversation of foot-weary 
Jews who had been back to the Fatherland 
and were now returning to the land of 
exile, talking about the decay and ruin of 
the city of God and its temple. No wonder 
Nehemiah wept at the hopelessness and 
helplessness of his people! And yet in a 
few hours the whole aspect of things was 
changed, and he and his astonished breth- 
ren awoke as out of a nightmare to find 
that the dawn had come, and that all was 
well with the earth. 

It is not the way of providence to so 
change our circumstances that those who 
have been walking in darkness and now are 
greeted by the dawn shall find their future 
nothing but a pleasant walk along flower- 
bestrewn paths. Yet the joy of deliver- 
ance is an inspiration to adventure. To 
know that God has cleared our way keeps 
us faithful amid discouragement. Many a 
time Israel thought longingly about the 
days in Egypt, but the consciousness of 
God’s presence kept them faithful. One 
commentator suggests that the words 
should be translated, “We were like them 
that are recovered in health,’ suggesting 
the passing of fever’s delirium, of the 
anguish of pain, of the fear of death. A 
wondrous joy suffuses the frame, and 
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sweet joy floods the being. Eager indeed 
was the confession made to the Gentile 
world, “God hath done great things for 
us; this is the Lord’s doing; it is marvel- 
ous in our eyes.” 

We pray for the assurance of faith We 
believe that Thou orderest us in all our 
goings, and that Thou art our guide and 
defender, and yet we pray that we may be 
so assured of God’s presence that all fear 
of change shall pass from us, and we shall 
be intent only on doing those things which 
are pleasing to our heavenly Father. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Monday, 27th. Psalm 126. 4-6. 


Wondrous as the news of the return to 
Jerusalem had sounded to those who first 
awoke to its significance, the actual fact 
was accompanied with a degree of disap- — 
pointment. Comparatively few made the 
journey. The great majority either could 
not or would not embark on the pilgrim- 
age. And when the journey was ended, 
the land was bare of resources, and the 
discouragement tried the spirits of those 
who arrived. The need of people was like 
the need of rain in the dried-up river beds 
of the south. Palestine was like a _ be- 
reaved mother waiting for her absent chil- 
dren to come back in order that she might 
laugh once more. 

Perowne says: “The sowing is a season 
of trouble and anxiety, but the rich harvest 
makes amends for all. So though the new 
colonists were exposed to many trials, yet 
a glorious future was before them. The 
time of labor, and trouble, and opposition, 
and discouragement, and anxious waiting, 
should by no means lose its reward. The 
weeping should be changed into joy; the 
weeping should be the path of joy.” 

There are times when the sower goes out 
in distress. His crops of last year were a 
failure; he has little in reserve to keep him 
till the harvest time; the winter rains have 
not been up to the average; if there is no 
moisture what will he do? Yet he goes 
forth to sow, he trusts the providence that 
has always kept the world alive. So we 
sometimes go forth in our Christian ser- 
vice, heavy-hearted and apprehensive, yet 
kept faithful by the thought that God’s 
promise has never yet failed of fulfilment. 

The psalmist has no doubt about the 


harvest. The sower himself shall reap the 
harvest. Nothing is more certain than 
this. The shout of joy will come from the 


men who persisted though the heart was 
heavy. No joy compares to that of the 
man who after long waiting hears or sees 
the fruitage of effort in other lives. 
Ainsworth says: “The sweep of golden 
grain is not some arbitrary compensation 
for the life of the seed cast so lavishly 
into the ground, and biding the test of 
darkness and cold. It is the very seed 
itself fulfilled of all its being. Even so it 
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is with the sorrows of these hearts of ours 
and the joy unto which God bringeth us. 
He does not fling us a few glad hours to 
atone for the hours wherein we have 
suffered adversity. There is a deep sense 
in which the joys of life are its ripened 
sorrows.” ; 

We thank Thee, O Master, for Thy toils 
and sufferings, which Thou didst endure on 
our behalf. We pray for grace to live and 
work for Thee. Help us to speak of Thy 
faithfulness; grant unto us glowing hearts! 
Help us to pray for others as well as to 
seek to tell them of Thy redemption! 
Amen. 


Tuesday, 28th. Psalm 127. 


Scripture is built on the belief that every 
good gift and perfect boon cometh from 
the unchanging Father. The Bible is the 
history of providence. This psalm refers 
to the house, the city and the family; ma- 
terial prosperity, civic well-being and 
domestic peace. Behind all stands God. 
So particular is His providence that even 
sleep is regarded as His personal act. It 
is one of those motherly acts which the 
prophets refer to, as (for instance) Isaiah, 
when he said: “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you, saith 
the Lord.” 

Perowne says: “The great moral of the 
psalm is that without God’s blessing all 
human efforts and human precautions are 
in vain; that man can never command suc- 
cess; that God gives and man receives. 
There is a passage in Tennyson’s ‘Lotus 
Eaters,’ the strain of which is not unlike 
that of verse 2 of the psalm, except that 
there is a shadow of sadness and weari- 
ness on the words of the modern poet 
which does not rest on the spirit of the 
Hebrew bard: 


“Why are we weigh’d upon with heavi- 

ness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp dis- 
tress, 

While all things else have rest from 
weariness? 

All things have rest: why should we toil 
alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 

Nor ever fold our wings 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy 
balm, 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘There is no joy but calm!’ 

Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things?” 


Who are the beloved to whom sleep is 
given? They are the builders and the 
watchmen; the men and women who toil, 
and those who find their well-being in- 
volved in that of their city, their nation 


. corrupt city. 
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and their race. We have not a benediction 
on idleness, but on those who are: exhausted 
by life’s toils and cares. God smooths the 
brow and rests the nerves and tranquilizes 
the mind, and helps His beloved to lie 
down and rest. 


We would dwell with Thee, our Father, 
that so each day may find us living on Thy 
Word and deriving greater joy from fel- 
lowship with Thee than the world and all 
its treasures could ever suggest. May we 
ever live with the one desire that Christ 
may be magnified in us! Amen. 


Wednesday, 29th. Psalm 128. 


Maclaren says: “The preceding psalm 
traced all prosperity and domestic felicity 
to God’s giving hand. It painted in its 
close the picture of a father surrounded by 
his sons able to defend him. This psalm 
presents the same blessings as the result 
of a devout life, in which the fear of 
Jehovah leads to obedience and diligence 
in labor. It presents the inner side of 
domestic happiness. The first four verses 
describe the peaceful, happy life of the 
God-fearing man, and the last two invoke 
on him the blessing which alone makes such 
a life his. Blended with the sweet domes- 
ticity of the psalm is glowing love for 
Zion. However blessed the home, it is not 
to weaken the sense of belonging to the 
nation.” 

The psalm attributes heaven’s blessing 
to the honest-hearted toiler, the farmer 
who sows and reaps, the business man 
who establishes his family through in- 
dustry. If such an one puts reverence 
and moral obedience in the forefront of 
life ‘he shall find life yielding him blessed- 
ness and security. He shail find his chief 
happiness within the walls of his own 
house. His wife will codperate in the con- 
trol of the household, in loyalty and affec- 
tion she will guard his honor and minister 
to his happiness. He and she will dwell in 
happy union. Life will be full of joy. His 
children will fill his home with innocent 
happy mirth; his table will be the gather- 
ing place of love. The blessing of God 
shall rest on him and his. 

But domestic felicity is bound up with 
the well-being of the community. Perils 
beset the home that is established in a 
If Lot could still be counted 
faithful his wife had become infected with 
the allurements of society in Sodom, and 
his children had drunk deep of the pleas- 
ures of Gomorrah. Make no mistake about 
it, he is no friend of his own family who 
does not strive to make his city the city of 
God, and does not place the support of his 
church in the forefront of all his interests. 
No man can afford to have the church of 
Christ languish in his own city. He must 
see to it that his children are impressed 
with the idea that the church is a great, 
vigorous, soul-compelling institution. 
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We pray that our land may be blessed by 
Thy continued presence. Help our people 
to honor Thee with their substance, and 
to reverence Thee by their habits of life! 
Guard our homes, that in them purity may 
reign! May religion become a national 
concern, may we learn to reverence Thy 
sabbaths and keep Thy most holy laws! 
Let piety and virtue bless us! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 30th. Psalm 129. 


Kent says: “The literary beauty and 
pathos of this psalm are obvious. Even in 
describing the harrowing experiences of 
the centuries the psalmist uses peaceful 
agricultural figures. The implied contrast 
heightens the effect.” He thinks the psalm 
comes from the Maccabean era. Looking 
over the past, with its sorrowful experi- 
ences, the psalmist sees that after all the 
ways of the Lord were merciful. Really 
the cause of Israel was never hopeless. 
The righteousness of God was the founda- 
tion of all discipline. And what He has 
done He will do. Jehovah does not aban- 
don His people; He cleanses, and then 
restores. In His own time deliverance 
shall again come to His chosen ones. 

Israel’s story from the commencement of 
her journeyings out of Egypt was one of 
struggle. Adversaries had always dogged 
her steps, yet somehow they had not beaten 
her. And this is the story of the Christian 
church. ~Paul says: “Troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, but not. forsaken, 
cast down, but not destroyed; always bear- 
ing about in the body the dying of: the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body.” The 
psalmist feels the anguish of the lash that 
fell on the backs of his fathers, and the 
chafing of the cord that bound them to an 
alien yoke, but also he sees the sharp sword 
with which Jehovah severs the bonds. 

There is nothing more futile than the 
attempt of men or nations to prosper by 
brute force. Ambitious soldiers have gone 
out to slay and destroy, and have seized 
homes which they did not build and fields 
on which they bestowed no labor, but 
neither Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne 
nor Napoleon was. ever able to hold that 
which his sword had won. And cunning 
financiers have had the same fate. For the 
moment they seemed to derive prosperity 
out of others’ tears, but moth and rust 
and.thief were ready to destroy. Rever- 
ence and obedience are the secrets of 
permanence,—there are no others. 

We have committed ourselves to Thee, 
our Father, and we pray for grace to keep 
our vows. When our hands hang down 
and our knees are feeble strengthen us by 
Thy presence. Arm us with faith; make 
us strong in Thy truth; teach us to watch 
and pray! Thus may we complete our 
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journey as those who have done well! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 31st. Psalm 130. 1. 


Perowne says: “This psalm is a cry to 
God for the forgiveness of sin. The 
psalmist pleads that he has long waited 
upon God, trusting in His word. Out of 
his own experience he exhorts all Israel 
in like manner to hope, and wait, and look 
for God’s mercy and redemption, which 
will assuredly be vouchsafed.” 

John Hunter says: “There is a well- 
known poem by Matthew Arnold entitled 
‘The Buried Life,—a poem full of haunt- 
ing music and rare introspective power. 
We all have the power of living so com- 
pletely upon the surface of our souls as to 
be ignorant of what is hidden in their 
depths. It is, indeed, a large part of the 
pathos and tragedy of life that we are so 
disobedient to the oracle which bids us 
know ourselves. But there are moments 
when we have glimpses of what we are and 
may be, of hitherto unknown capacities and 
powers, and from beneath our conscious 
life there rise the murmuring voices of a 
deeper, a buried life. 


‘Yet still, from time to time, vague and © 


forlorn, 

From the soul’s subterranean depth up- 

born, : 

As from an infinitely distant land, 

Come airs, and floating echoes, 

convey 

A melancholy into all our day. 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our 

breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies. 

plain.’ ” : 

Good men often find themselves like 
voyagers over the ocean whose craft has. 
sunk, and they have to struggle in the cold, 
dark, merciless waves. Distress and de- 
spair sweep over them, and they are ready 
to sink. In such times only God can save. 
You hear Daniel praying amid the hungry 
lions, and you have an allegory of life as 
it comes to some of the best of God’s 
saints. 

Maclaren asks: “What are these depths 
from which his voice sounds, as that of a 
man fallen into a pit and sending up a@ 
faint call? Those into which the spirit 
feels itself going down, sick and giddy, 
when it realizes its sinfulness. The begin- 
ning of true personal religion is the sense 
of personal sin.” 


and 


O God, we praise Thee for the con-~ 


stancy of Thy mercy. Thy love is our 


continual help. Thy arm enables us to do 


the things we ought, and defends us from 
those who would weaken and thwart our 
effort. Help us to know that it is not Thy 
will that any should perish! May we find 
our salvation in trusting the grace of God! 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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The Bowery Mission 
Needs Your Help 


For 41 years, the Bow- 
ery Mission has worked to 
establish the Kingdom of 
God in the densely crowd- 
ed Bowery section of New 
York—where thousands of 
homeless men are packed 
together, while on both 
sides are dense masses of 
immigrant population. 
The Bowery Mission is an 
all-the-year-’round power 
for good. 


_ In the building pictured above, two religious meetings are held every week night of the 
year, with four meetings every Sunday. 
In addition, the men of the Bowery Mission are helped by concerts, board of edu- 
cation lectures, classes in Bible study, good citizenship, patriotic rallies, motion 
picture entertainments, etc. 


Has Saved 35,000 Men 


The Bowery Mission Brotherhood has now over 35,000 members whom it has saved. 

The Bowery Mission Free Labor Bureau is in cperation every week day helping its 
men to permanent livelihoods. 

The Clinic of Narcotic Drug Control is helping drug addicts every day. 


The Mission is entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions 
for its support. The overhead expenses such as rent, lighting, etc., 
are necessarily heavy. The sal- 


THE BOWERY MISSION ary lists and incidentals are kept 


Care of The Christian Herald ' down at a very rigid minimum. 
103 E Bible House, New York City : . Z d z Hl : 
Enclosed is $..............- _.....toward the work: Not a cent is wasted in admin- 
ee homery, Mission. - istrative expense. Will you 
seco cine gee gee ee | not help in this truly benef- 


MNO AI astitinval Se cattnece Sie: : icent work? 
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The Northfield Sih note 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


The report of the auditor for the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1920, shows a deficit on the 
current expense account in the Northfield 
Schools of $26,653. This has necessitated in- 
creasing the charge for board and tuition from 
a basis of $7.00 a week to $9.00 a week, mak- 
ing the fee at Mount Hermon $135 a term, of 
fifteen weeks, and at Northfield Seminary $162 
a term, of eighteen weeks. 

At the same time it will be necessary to 
urgently appeal to the friends of the Northfield 
Schools for increased help in the maintenance 
of the work to enable us to meet the increased 
expenses. The total expenditure for mainte- 
nance for the last fiscal year, according to the 
auditor’s report, was $523,683.94, an advance 
of $153,287.73 during the last five years. 
This has been due in large part to the increased 
cost of provisions, fuel, and general advance 
in salaries; but in addition to this there is an 
ever-increasing demand upon the Schools in 
every direction which adds to the expense. 

As an example, the health of the school 
receives far more attention today than thirty 
yearsago. With the addition of a gymnasium 
there is required a resident physical director, 
and he in turn requires medical examinations 
as a guide in physical instruction. While un- 
doubtedly this is of inestimable benefit to the 
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_ The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


individual student, it all involves increased 
costs. 

Thus in providing the best educational ad- 
vantages to young people of limited means 
we are confronted with ever-increasing need of 
help from the Christian public. During the 
present year it is estimated that we shall need 
$150,000 in donations to meet the current ex- 
penses, and we are appealing to the Christian 
public for their help. Any contribution may 
be sent to the Treasurer, Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Spencer Trask & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, or to 


East Northfield, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


i | I give and bequeath to The Northfield 
Schools the sum of..................... Dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the Trustees thereof in such 
manner as they deem most useful for the pur- 
poses of (Mount Hermon School or. Northfield 
Seminary). 
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CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR 


maintains a correspondence department for ministers and Christian workers. Covers sij 
courses. Faculty certificate. Total expense less than $10 a year. i 

FOR INFORMATION | 

ELI S. REINHOLD, A.M., Director Chester, Pennsylvanii 


GRADUATE BIBLE STUDY 
for PASTORS IN ACTIVE SERVICE at the 


Bible Teachers Training School 
in New York City 


Wirzert W. Wuire, Pu.D., D.D., Pres. 


Intensive study for one Calendar month, in separate 
Pastors’ Department. Continuation courses by cor- 
respondence. First month’s term opens Jan. 3, 1921. 
Register now for any one month, from Jan. to July, 
1921. Expenses of this study will be met in most 
cases partly or wholly by interested laymen and wo- 
men who desire to stimulate and enrich the life of 
the Church through Biblical preaching. For infor- 
mation address J. Campbell White, Vzce-President, 
541 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


HARTEORD 4 cai22s S228 
THEOLOGICAL 
Fellowships tor SEMINARY 


College graduates. 
Associated with it are 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training leaders in religious education. 
Kennedy School of Missions 
Training for foreign service. 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary} 
Hartford, Conn. 


sBOOK OF PRAYERS 


Complete Manual of several hundred _ terse 
Mpointed, appropriate Prayers for use in sere» 
lt MPrayer Meetings, Young People’s Socie 
2—ASunday Schools, Missionary, Grace and Sena 
Mitence Prayers. Question of How and What ti 
Ni Pray in Public fully covered by model, suggestive 
4vgand devout Prayers. Vest Pocket size, 128 pages 
=} Cloth 25¢, Morocco 35c¢, postpaid, stamps taken.“ Ag 
Wanted. GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Building, Chicago, 


BOOK OF SCRIPTURAL PUZZLES | 
Chemical Illustrations of Bible-Truths | ENIGMAS, ACROSTICS, RECTANGLES, — 


for Pastors and Sunday School Teachers. Prepared powders, | Entertaining and instructive for young and old. Cs 


harmless, ready to use, with directions and helps. used by Sunday School Teachers, Junior Superinterc 
Four Talks (with duplicate set), 50 Cts. Postpaid and in evening socials. 


C. A. SCHMITT, 636 South St., Roslindale, Mass. Price, postpaid, 25 cents 


MARY E. ROWE, 35 Frederic Street, Portland, ° 
The King’s Business 


ONTHLY magazine of Bible Institute 
of Los Angeles, champions the great 
CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALS. 

Finest Bible Material. 


BS & 


Timely Editorials, Best 
Treatment of Sunday 
School lessons. Daily De- 
votional Studies, Fine Bible 
Studies. Send for free Sam- 
ple, only $1.00 a yearin U.S. 


S L I D E S piphap ae 
atone half the orc, 9 LEREOPTICONS 


Send for catalog. 
Slides made from your negatives or copies. 


MOORE, HUBBELL & CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Don’t Forget This for Christmas! 3 “Individual”? name 
cils, assorted colors, imprinted with your name, sen? | 
paid on receipt of 50 cents; 6 in a box, $1.00. Write | 
plainly. Checks, M.O., Stamps accepted. } 
Orders promptly filled. 
UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO., 335 Broadway, New | 


BASKETRY AND CRAFT MATERIALS., 
catalog. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, dyes, b 
tools for work in leather, beads, stencilling, wood (| 
printing, china, glass painting, painted wood, weal! 
carving, jewelry, copper, pottery. | 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 15 Everett St., ALLSTON, 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00 and $1.00 PER MONTH | 


THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBL 


TWO SIZES 32 DIFFERENT STYLES . NEW and IMPROVED EDITION 


Prices same as retail $2.75 to $19.00. Select your number from any Scofield List, send $1.00 and balance each m| 
Order by number. Equals a course in Biblestudy. An invaluable aid to Bible Students. No additional charge for this pri 


Bible sent anywhere postpaid SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, Dept. R. 429 S. DEARBORN STREET - - - CHICAGO, ILii 
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NORTHFIELD CALENDAR’ 


For 1921 


HE PAD CALENDAR for 


next year will be uniform in ap- 


pearance with those of former years. 

The references and quotations, how- | 
ever, will be new with a corrected list | 
of Northfield students engaged in mis- 


sionary work. 
A Bible Quotation for each day with comments by some North- 
. field speaker. Now Ready. 


Price, 40 Cents, Postpaid 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK CO. - East Northfield, Mass. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 


